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By ! where the roſy-boſom'd Hours, 
Fair Venus” train, appear, 

Diſcloſe the long- expecting flowers, 

And wake the purple year 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 

Reſponſive to the cuckow's note, 

'The untaught harmony of ſpring : 

While, whiſp'ring pleaſure as they fly, 

Cool Zephyrs, thro' the clear blue (ky, 

Their gather'd fragrance fling. 


Where-e'er the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
A broader browner ſhade ; 
Where-c'er the rude and moſs-grown beech 
O'er-canopies the glade ; 
Beſide ſome water's ruſhy brink 
With me the Muſe ſhall fit, and think, 

A 


2 ODE ON THE SPRING. 


(At caſe reclin'd in ruſtic ſtate) 
How vain the ardour of the crowd, 
How low, how indigent the proud, 
How little are the great ! 


Still is the toiling hand of Care; 
The panting herds repoſe : 

Yet hark, how thro” the peopled air 
Ihe buſy murmur glows ! 

The inſet youth are on the wing, 
Eager to taſte the honied ſpring, 
And float amid the liquid noon: 
Some lightly o'er the current kim, 
Some ſhew their gayly-gilded trim, 
Quick-glancing to the ſun. 


To Contemplation's ſober eye 

Such is the race of man: 

And they that creep, and they that fly, 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the buſy and the gay 

But flutter thro” life's little day, 

In Fortune's. varying colours dreſt: 
Bruſh'd by the hand of rough Miſchance, 
Or chill'd by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in duſt to reſt. 


Methinks I hear, in accent low, 

The ſportive kind reply; 

Poor Moraliſt! and what art thou: 
A. ſolitary fly! 


ODE ON THE SPRING, 


Thy joys no glitt ring female meets, 
No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage to diſplay : 

On haſty wings thy youth is flown ; 
Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone 
We frolic while tis May. 
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ON THE Drarn or 4 
FAVOURITE CAT, 


Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fiſhes. 


*FT'WAS on a lofty vaſe's ſide, 
Where China's gayeſt art had dy'd 
The azure flowers, that blow; 
Demureſt of the tabby kind, 
The penſive Selima reclin'd, 
Gaz'd on the lake below. 


Her conſcious tail her joy declar'd ; 

The fair round face, the ſnowy beard, 
The velvet of her paws, 

Her coat, that with the tortoiſe vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes, 
She ſaw, and purr'd applauſe. 


Stili had ſhe gaz d; but midſt the tide 

Two beauteous forms were ſeen to glide, 
The Genii of the ſtream : 

Their ſcaly armour's Tyrian hue, 

Thro' richeſt purple, to the view, 
Betray'd a golden gleam. 


ODE ON THE DEATH, &c. 5 


The hapleſs nymph with wonder faw : 
A whiſker firſt, and thenya claw, 
With many an ardent wiſh, 
She ſtretch'd, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold deſpiſe ? 
What cat's averſe to filh? 


Preſumptuous maid ! with looks intent - 
Again ſhe ſtretch'd, again ſhe bent, ; Wop 
Nor knew the gulf between : 
(Malignant Fate fat by, and ſmil'd) 
The ſlipp'ry verge her feet beguil'd 3 
She tumbled headlong in. 


Eight times emerging from the flood, 
She mew'd to ev'ry wat'ry God, | 
Some ſpeedy aid to ſend. r 4 
No Dolphin came, no Nereid ſtirr'd, 
Nor cruel Tom, nor Suſan heard. L 
A fav'rite has no friend! 8 


From hence, ye beauties, undeceiv d. 
Know, one falſe ſtep is ne'er retriev d, 

And be with caution bold. | 
Not all, that tempts your wand'ring eyes- 
And heedleſs hearts, is lawful prize; 


Nor all, that gliſters, gold. 
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ETON + L L E GE. 
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MENANDER. 


E diſtant ſpires, ye untique towers, 

That crown the wat'ry glide, 
Where grateful Seience ſtill adores 
Her Henzr's * holy thade': 
And ye, that from the ſtately brow 
Of WinDsoR's heights th' expanſe below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead furvey, 
Whoſe turf, whoſe ſhade, whoſe flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His — var. | 


Ah happy hills! ah pleaſing bade 
Ah fields, belov'd in vain! 
Where once my careleſs childhood ſtray d, 


A ſtranger yet to pain! 


* King Hexgy the Sixth, founder of the College. 
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1 feel the gales, that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliſs beſtow, 

As waving freſh their gladſome wing, 
My weary ſoul they ſeem to ſoothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
"To breathe a ſecond ſpring. 


Say, Father THames, for thou haſt ſeen 
Full many a ſprightly race, 
Diſporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleafure trace; 

Who foremoſt now delight to cleave, 
With pliant arms, thy glaſſy wave? 
"The captive linnet which-enthral ? 
What idle progeny ſucceed 

To chaſe the rolling circle's ſpeed, 
Or urge the flying ball? 


While ſome, on earneſt bus'neſs bent, 
Their murm'ring labours ply, 
Gainſt graver hours, that bring conſtraint 
To ſweeten liberty: 
Some bold adventurers diſdaig 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare deſcry ; 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in ev'ry wind, 
And ſnatch a fearful joy. 


Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
A4 
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S ODE. ON A DISPANT 


The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 

The ſunſhine of the breaſt. 

'Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever- new, 
And lively Cheer of Vigour born; 
The thoughtleſs day, the eaſy night, 
'The ſpirits pure, the flumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn. 


Alas ! regardleſs of their doom, 
The little victims play | 
No ſenſe have they of ills to come, 
Nor care beyond to-day. 
Yet ſee, how all around them wait 
The miniſters of human fate, 
And black Misfortune's baleful train! 
Ah, ſhow them where in ambuth ſtand, 
To ſeize their prey, the murd'rous band! 
Ah, ſhow'them they are men ! 4 


The vultures of the mind, 

Diſdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

And Shame that ſculks behind; 

Or pining Love ſhall waſte their you, 
Or Jealouſy, with rankling tooth, 
That inly gnaws the ſecret heart; 
And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-viſag'd comfortleſs Deſpair, 
Aud Sorrow's piercing dart. 


PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 


Ambition this ſhall tempt te riſe ; 
Then whirk the wretch from high, Fa 
To bitter Scorn a ſacrifice, Rl. 
And grinning Infamy. 
The ſtings of Falſhood thoſe ſhall try, 
And hard Unkindneſs' alter'd eye, 
That mocks the tear it forc'd to flow; 
And keen Remorſe with blood defil'd, 
And eee 5 
Amid ſevereſt woe. 


Lo, in the vale of Years beneath, 
A griſly troop are ſeen, 
The painful family of Death, 
More hideous than their queen 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring ſinew ſtrains, 
Thoſe in the deeper vitals rage: 
Lo, Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the ſoul with icy hand, 
And ſlow-conſuming Age. 


To each his ſuff rings : all are men, 
Condemn'd alike to groan ; 
The tender for another's pain; 
Th' unfeeling for his own, 


Yet ah! why heaki ib rnb a tae 


Since ſorrow never. comes too late, 
And happineſs too ſwiftly flies. 
Fhought would deſtroy their paradiſe. 
No more here ignorance is bliſs, 
Tis folly to be wiſe. 
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AvGuT of Jove, relentleſs power, 
Thou tamer of. the human breaſt, 

- Whoſe iron ſcourge, and tort'ring hour, 

"The bad affright, afli& the beſt ! 

'The proud are taught to tafte of pain, 

And purple tyrants vainly groan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 


When firſt thy Sire to ſend on earth 

Virtue, his darling child, deſign'd, 

To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, _ 

And bade to form her infant mind. 

Stern rugged nurſe! thy rigid lore 

With patience many a year ſhe bore: 

What ſorrow was, thou bad'ſt her know, 

And from her own ſhe learn'd to melt at others wor. 


ODE TO ADVERSETTYY. xt 


Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 

Self-pleaſing Folly's idle brood, 

Wild Laughter, Noiſe, and thoughtleſs Joy ; 

And leave us leifure to be good. 426-1 

Light they diſperſe; and with them go 

The ſummer-friend, the flatt'ring foe; 

By vain Proſperity receiv'd, 

To her they vow their truth, and are again believ'd. 


Wiſdom, in ſable garb array'd, | 
Immers'd in rapt'rous thought profound, 

And Melancholy, filent maid, 

With leaden eye that loves the ground, 

Still on thy ſolemn ſteps attend: 

Warm Charity, the gen'ral friend, 

With Juſtice, to herſelf ſevere, 

And Pity, dropping ſoft the ſadly-pleaſing tear. 


O, gently on thy fuppliant's head, 

. Dread Goddeſs, lay thy chaſt' ning hand! 

0 Not in thy Gorgon-terrors clad, 

= Nor circled with the vengeful band, 

{As by the impious thou art ſeen), 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 
With ſcreaming Horror's fun'ral cry, 
Deſpair, and fell Diſeaſe, and ghaſtly Poverty. 


3 Thy form benign, O Goddeſs, wear, 
4 Thy milder influence impart, 

Thy philoſophic train be there, 

To ſoften, not to wound my heart; 


12 DE TO ADVERSETY. 


The gen'rous ſpark extinct revive ; +» | 
Teach me to love, and to forgive, | 8 
Exact my own defects to ſcan, I 3 
ä a en, en e 


THE 


PROGRESS or POESY. 


PINDARIC ODE. 


Þovarle Suter os 
At To Trav ipunviav 
xa ix. 


Pix dax, Olymp. II. 


. 

A XFolian lyre, awake, 

And give to rapture all thy trembling ſtrings. 
From Helicon's harmonious ſprings 
A thouſand rills their mazy progreſs take: 
The laughing flowers, that round them blow, 
Drink life and fragrance as they flow. 
Now the rich ſtream of muſic winds along, 
Deep, majeſtic, ſmooth, and ſtrong, 
Thro' verdant vales, and Ceres' golden reign : 
Now rolling down the ſteep amain, 
Headlong, impetuous, ſee it pour : 
The rocks, and nodding groves, rebellow to the roar. 


as 


14 THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


Bp q 

Oh! Sovereign of the willing ſoul, 
Parent of ſweet and folemn-breathing airs, ' 
Enchanting ſhell! the ſullen Cares, | 
And frantic Paſſions, hear thy ſoft. control. | 
On Thracia's hills the ſord of war | 
Has curb'd the fury of his car, A 
And dropp'd his thirſty lance at thy command:. | 
Perching on the ſceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king = 
With ruffled plames, and flagging wing: = 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie W-:: 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye. 


RY. Jo FT Bed 4a 


. 

Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 
| Temper'd to thy warbled lay: | 
| O'er Idalia's velvet-greew 
The roſy-crowned Loves are ſeen. 
On Cytherea' S day, 5 
1 With antic Sports, and blue-ey'd Pleafures, 2 
| Friſking light in frolic meaſures ;. 3 
Now purſuing, now retreating, 
| Now in cireling troops they meet; 

To briſk notes, in cadence beating, 
Glance their many-twinkling feet.. 
Slow melting ſtrains their Queen's approach declare : 
Where'et ſhe turns, the Graces homage pay. 
With arms fublime, that float upon. the air, 
In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way : 
O'er her warm cheek, and riſing boſom, move 
The bloom of young Deſire, and purple light of Love. 
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A PINDARIC ODE rn 


. 
Man's feeble race what ills await; 
Labour, and Penury, the racks of Pain, 
Diſcaſe, and Sorrow's weeying train, 
And Death, ſad refuge from the ſtorms of Fate! 
The fond complaint, my ſang, diſprove, 
And juſtify the laws. of Jove.. 
Say, has he giv'n in vain the heav'nly Muſe ? 
| Night, and all hey fiekly dews, 
Her ſpectres wan, and binds of boding cry, 
He gives to range the dreary ſky; 
Till down the eaſtern: cliffs afar 5 
Hyperion's march they ſpy, and glitt' ring ſhafts of war. 
| H. 2. 
In climes beyond the ſolar road, 
Where ſhaggy forms Oer ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muſe has broke the twilight-gloom, 
To cheer the ſhiv'ring Native's:dull abode. 
And oft, beneath the od'rous ſhade 
Of Chilt's boundleſs foreſts laid, 
She deigns to hear the ſavage youth repeat; 
In looſe numbers wildly ſweet, 
Their feather-cin&ur'd chiefs, and duſky loves. 
Her tract, where'er the Goddeſs roves, 
Glory purſue, and gen rous Shame, 
Th' unconquerable Mind, and Freedom's holy flame. 
Il. 3. 
Woods, that wave o'er Delphi's ſteep, 
Iſles, that crown th” Ægean deep, 
Fields, that cool Iliſſus laves, 
Or where Mzander's amber waves: 
In ling'ring lab'riaths creep, 


THE PROGRESS OF POESY. 


x6 


How do your tuneful echoes languiſh 
Mute, Hut to the voice of Anguith ! 
Where each old poetic mountain . 
Inſpiration breath'd around j ; 
Ev'ry ſhade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a ſolemn ſound: 
Till the fad Nine, in Greece's evil hour, 
Left their Parnaſſus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they ſcorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 
And coward. Vice, that revels in her chains. 
When Latium had her lofty ſpirit loſt, 
They ſought, oh Albion! next thy ſea-encircled coaſt. 
43 Hom 

Far from the ſun and ſummer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's * darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon ſtray'd, 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face-: the dauntleſs child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and ſmil'd, 
This pencil take (ſhe ſaid) whoſe colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year : | 
Thine too theſe golden keys, immortal boy 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the ſacred ſource of ſympathetic Tears, 


| III. 2. 
Nor ſecond he , that rode ſublime 

Upon the ſeraph- wings of Ecſtaſy, 

The ſecrets of th' abyſs to ſpy. 

He pals'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time 


* Shakeſpear. + Milton, 


# 


A PINDARIC ODE. 17 


The living throne, the ſapphire blaze, 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He ſaw; but, blaſted with exceſs of light, 

Clos d his eyes in endleſs night. 

Behold, where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car, 

Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 

Two courſers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder cloth'd, and long-reſounding 


Pace. 


ml: 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore! 
Bright-cy'd Fancy, hov'ring o'er, 
Scatters from her pictur'd urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 
But ah! tis heard no more 
Oh! Lyre divine, what daring ſpirit 
Wakes thee now ? tho' he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion, 
That the Theban Eagle bear, 
Sailing with ſupreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air: 
Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muſe's ray, 
With orient hues, unborrow'd of the ſun : 
Yet ſhall he mount, and keep his diſtant way 
2 Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate, 
Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great. 


[A+ --D 


A PINDARIC ODE. 


fThe following Ode is founded on a Tradition current 
in Wales, that Edward the Firſt, when he com- 
pleted the conqueſt of that country, ordered all the 
Bards, that fell into his hands, to be put to death.] ; 


. . 

UIN ſeize thee, ruthleſs King ! 

* Confuſion on thy banners wait, 
* Tho! fann'd by Conqueſt's crimſon wing, 
They mock the air with idle ſtate! 
* Helm, nor * Hauberk's twiſted mail, 
© Nor even thy virtues, Tyrant, ſhall avail 
© To ſave thy ſecret ſoul from nightly fears, 
From Cambria's curſe, from Cambria's tears! 
Such were the ſounds, that o'er the creſted pride 
Of the firſt Edward ſcatter'd wild diſmay, 
As down the ſteep of + Snowdon's ſhaggy fide 
He wound, with toilſome march, his long array. 


The Hauberk was a texture of ſteel ringlets, or 
links interwoven, forming a coat of mail, that fat | 
cloſe to the body, and adapted itſelf to all its motions. ; 

+ Snowdon was a name given by the Saxons to that 


mountainous tract, which the Wellh themſelves call 
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Stout * Glo'ſter ſtood aghaſt in ſpeechleſs trance: 
To arms! cried Mortimer, and couch'd his quiv'ring 
lance. 
I. 2. 

On a rock, whoſe haughty brow 
Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Rob'd in the ſable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the poet ſtood ; 
(t Looſe his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream'd, like a meteor, to the troubled air) ; 
And with a maſter's hand, and prophet's fire, 
Struck the deep ſorrows of his lyre. 


Craigian-eryri : it included all the highlands of Caer- 
narvonſhire and Merionethſhire, as far eaſt as the ri- 
ver Conway. R. Hygden, ſpeaking of the caſtle of 
Conway, built there by King Edward the Firſt, ſays, 
* Ad ortum amnis Conway ad clivum montis Erery;“ 
and Matthew of Weſtminſter, (ad ann. 1283), ** A- 
„ pud Aberconway, ad pedes montis Snowdoniz fecit 


F e erigi caſtrum forte.“ 


Gilbert de Clare, ſurnamed the Red, Earl of 
Glouceſter and Hertford, ſon-in-law to King Edward. 

+ Edmond de Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore. 

They both were Lords-Marchers, whoſe lands lay 
on the borders of Wales, and probably accompanied 
the King in this expedition. 

+ The image was taken from a well-known picture 


of Raphael, repreſenting the Supreme Being in the 


viſion of Ezekiel. There are two of theſe paintings, 
(both believed original), one at Florence, the other 
at Paris, | 
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Hark, how each giant-oak, and deſert · cave, 

* Sighs to the torrent's awful voice beneath 

© Ofer thee, oh King! their hundred arms they wave, 
© Revenge on thee in hoarſer murmurs breathe; 
Vocal no more, ſince Cambria's fatal day, 

© To high-born Hoel's harp, or ſoft Llewellyn's lay. 


1 3. 

Cold is Cadwallo's tongue, 
That huſh'd the ſtormy main: 
Brave Urien ſleeps upon his craggy bed: 
* Mountains, ye mourn in vain 
© Modred, whoſe magic ſong 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-top'd head. 

on dreary Arvon's ſhore they lie, 

© Smear'd with gore, and ghaſtly pale: 
© Far, far aloof th' affrighted ravens fail; 
The famiſh'd + eagle ſcreams, and paſſes by. 


The ſhores of Cacrnarvonſhire oppoſite to the iſle 

of Angleſey. 
I + Camden and others obſerve, that eagles uſed an- 
nually to build their eyry among the rocks of Snow- 
don, which from thence (as many think) were named 
by the Welſh Craigian-eryri, i. e. the craigs of the 
eagles. At this day (as I am told) the higheſt point 
of Snowdon, is called the eagle's Neſt. That bird is 
certainly no ſtranger to this iſland, as the Scots, and 
the people of Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, &c. can 
teſtify : it even has built its neſt in the Peak of Derby- 
ſhire, [See Willoughby's Ornithol. publiſhed by Ray.] 


APINDARIC ODE. mA 


© Dear loſt companions of my tuneful art, 
© Dear, as the light that viſits theſe ſad eyes, 
© Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 
© Ye died amidſt your dying country's cries— 
© No more I weep. They do not ſleep. 
© On yonder cliffs, a griſly band, 
© I ſee them ſit: they linger yet, 
* Avengers of their native land: 
© With me in dreadful harmony they join, 
And weave * with bloody hands the tiſſue of thy line. 
. . 
© Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
© The winding-ſheet of Edward's race. 
% Give ample room, and verge enough 
«© The characters of hell to trace. 
« Mark the year, and mark the night, 
© When Severn ſhall re-echo with affright 
The ſhrieks of death, thro' Berkley's roofs that ring; 
« Shrieks of an agonizing King +! 
« She-wolf of France g, with unrelenting fangs, 
© That tear'ſt the bowels of thy mangled mate, 
„From thee S be born, who o'er thy country hangs 
The ſcourge of Heav'n. What tcrrors round him wait! 
« Amazement in his van, with Flight combin'd, 
% And Sorrow's faded form, and Solitude behind. 


* Sce the Norwegian ode that follows. 
+ Edward the Second, cruelly murdered in Berkley 
caſtle, 
} Ifabel of France, Edward the Second's adulterous 
Queen. 
$ Triumphs of Edward the Third in France. 
B 3 


II. 2. 

„ Mighty Victor, mighty Lord, 3 
* Low on his fun'ral couch he lies“ | 
No pitying heart, no eye, afford = 
A tear to grace his obſequies. = 
Is the ſable warrior + fled ? 
“ 'Thy ſan is gone. He reſts among the dead. 
The ſwarm, that in thy noon-tide beam were born? 
<« Gone to ſalute the riſing Morn. ? 

Fair laughs the Morn t, and ſoft the Zephyr blows, | 
« While proudly riding o'er the azure realm f 
„In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes; 
* Youth on the prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 
*© Regardleſs of the ſweeping Whirlwind's ſway, 
That, huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his ev ning- prey. 
II. 3. 
< Fill $ high the ſparkling bowl, 
The rich repaſt prepare, 
<«« Reft of a crown, he yet may ſhare the feaſt : 
«© Cloſe by the regal chair 
«« Fell Thirſt and Famine ſcowl 
A baleful ſmile upon their baffled gueſt. 


Death of that king, abandoned by his children, 
and even robbed in his laſt moments by his courtiers | 
and his miſtreſs. 1 

+ Edward the Black Prince, dead ſome time before 
his father. [ 

t Magnificence of Richard the Second's reign. See 
Froiſſard, and other contemporary writers. ? 

$ Richard the Second (as we are told by Arch-⸗ 
biſhop Scroop and the confederate Lords in their wa- 
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« Heard ye the din of battle bray *, 

« Lance to lance, and horſe to horſe ? 

« Long years of havock urge their deſtin'd courſe, 
« And thro' the kindred ſquadrons mow their way. 
« Ye tow'rs of Julius +, London's laſting ſhame, 
« With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 

« Revere his conſort's | faith, his father's & fame, 
« And ſpare the meek uſurper's || holy head. 

% Above, below, the roſe of ſnow, 

«© 'Twin'd with her bluſhing foe we ſpread; 

“ The briſtled 4+ boar, in infant gore, 

«© Wallows beneath the thorny ſhade. 


nifeſto, by Thomas of Walſingham, and all the olde: 
writers) was ſtarved to death. The ſtory of his aſſaſ- 
ſination by Sir Piers of Exon, is of much later date. 

* Ruinous civil wars of York and Lancaſter, 

+ Henry the Sixth, George Duke of Clarence, Ed- 
ward the Fifth, Richard Duke of York, &c. believed 
to have been murdered ſecretly in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The oldeſt part of that ſtructure is vulgarly at- 
tributed to Julius Cæſar. 

Margaret of Anjon, a woman of heroic ſpirit, 
who ſtruggled hard to fave her huſband and her crown. 

$ Henry the Fifth. 

Henry VI. very near being canonized. The line of 
Lancaſter had no right of inheritance to the crown. 

** 'The white and red roſes, devices of the two 
branches of York and Lancaſter. 

++ The filver boar was the badge of Richard the 
Third; whence he was uſually known in his own time 
by the name of the Boar. 
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« Now, Brothers, bending o'er th' accurſed loom, 


« Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


1 
«© Edward, lo! to ſudden fate 
„ (Weave we the woof. The thread is ſpun.) 
Half of thy heart we conſecrate. 
„(The web is wove. The work is done.)“ 


_ © Stay, oh ſtay! nor thus forlorn 


Leave me unbleſs d, unpity'd, here to mourn : 
In yon bright tract, that fires the weſtern ſkies, 

© They melt, they vaniſh from my eyes. 

* But oh! what folemn ſcenes on Snowdon's height 
£ Deſcending flow their glitt'ring ſkirts unrol ? 

«© Viſions of glory! ſpare my aching ſight, 

© Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my ſoul! 

© No more our long-loſt + Arthur we bewail. 


« All-hail, | ye genuine Kings, Britannia's iſſue, hail! ; 


Eleanor of Caſtile died a few years after the con- j 


queſt of Wales. The heroic proof ſhe gave of her af- 
feftion for her lord is well known. The monuments 
of his regret and ſorrow for the loſs of her, are ſtill to 


be ſeen at Northampton, Gaddington, Waltham, and b 


in ſeveral other places. 
+ It was the common belief of the Welſh nation, 


that King Arthur was ſtill alive in Fairy-land, and 


ſhould return again to reign over Britain. 
t Both Merlin and Talieſſin had prepheſied, that 


the Welſh ſhould regain their ſovereignty over this 
iſland ; which ſeeme > t to be accompliſhed in the houſe 


of Tudor. 
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_ m. 2. 

© Girt with many a Baron bold 
© Sublime their ſtarry fronts they rear; 
© And gorgeous Dames, and Statefmen old 
© In bearded majeſty, appear. 
© Jn the midſt a form divine! 
Her eye proclaims her of the Briton-line; 
Her lion-port *, her awe-commanding * 
© Attemper'd feet to virgin-grace. 
* What ſtrings ſymphonious tremble in the air! 
© What ſtrains of vocal tranſport round: her play ! 
© Hear from the grave, great Talieſſin , hear 
They breathe a ſoul to animate thy clay. 
© Bright rapture calls, and ſoaring, as the ſings, 
Waves in the eye of Heav'n her many-colour'd wings. 


HL 3. 
© 'The verſe adorn again 
© Fierce War, and faithful Love, 
« And Truth ſevere, by fairy Fiction dreſt. 
In 4 buſkin'd meaſures move 


* Speed, relating an audience given by Queen Eli- 
fabeth to Paul Dzialinſki, ambaſſador of Poland, ſays, 
And thus ſhe, lion-like riſing, daunted the malapert 
* orator no leſs with her ſtately port and majeſtical 
* deporture, than with the tartneſſe of her princelie 


$ © checkes,” 


+ Talieffin, chief of the Bards, flouriſhed in the 


{ ſixth century. His works are till preſerved, and his 
memory held in high veneration among his country- 
men. 


Shakeſpear. 
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© Pale Grief, and pleaſing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breaſt. 
© A * voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

' © Gales from blooming Eden bear ; | 

« + And diſtant warblings leſſen on my car, 

© That loſt in long futurity expire. ; 
Fond impiqus man, think'ſt thou yon ſanguine cloud, | 
© Rais'd by thy breath, has quench'd the orb of day ? | 
© To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, i; 
And warms the nations with redoubled ray. N 
Enough for me: with joy I ſee _ 

The different doom our fates aſſign. 

© Be thine Deſpair, and ſceptred Care; 

© To triumph, and to die, are mine.” 

He ſpoke, and headlong, from the mountain's height, ; 
Deep in the roaring tide, he plung'd to endleſs night. 


* Milton. 1 
The ſucceſſion of poets after Milton's time. i 


t, 1 


72 


IRREGULAR. 


I, 
ENCE, avaunt, ('tis holy ground), 
” % Comus, and his midnight crew, 
« And ignorance with looks profound, 
And dreaming Sloth of pallid hue; 
% Mad Sedition's cry profane; 
& Servitude that hugs her chain: 
« Nor in theſe conſecrated bow'rs 
Let painted Flatt'ry hide her ſerpent train in flow'rs, 
« Nor Envy baſe, nor creeping Gain, 
„ Dare the Muſe's walk to ſtain ; 
„While bright-ey'd Science watches round: 
„ Hence away, tis holy ground!“ 


This Ode was performed in the Senate-houſe at 
Cambridge, July I. 1769, at the inſtallation of his 
Grace Auguſtus-Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, 
Chancellor of the Univerſity. 
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II. | 
From yonder realms of empyrean day, 
Burſts on my ear th' indignant lay: 
There ſit the fainted ſage, the bard divine, 
The few whom Genius gave to ſhine 
Thro' ev'ry unborn age and undiſcover'd clime.. 
Rapt in celeſtial tranſport they : | 
Yet hither oft a glance from high 
They ſend of tender ſympathy, 
To bleſs the place, where, on their op'ning ſoul, 
Firſt the genuine ardour ſtole. 
*T was Milton ſtruck the deep-ton'd ſhell, 
And, as the choral warblings round him ſwell, 
Meck Newton's ſelf bends from his ſtate ſublime, 
And nods his hoary head, and liſtens to the rhyme. 


III. 
« Ye brown o'er-aching groves, 
«© That Contemplation loves, 
Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 


©. Oft at the bluſh of dawn 


I trod your level lawn; 
Oft wood the gleam of Cynthia filver-bright 
* In cloiſters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 


With Freedom by my ſide, and ſoſt- ey d Melancholy.” ö 


IV. 
But hark! the portals ſound, and pacing forth 
With folemn ſteps and ſlow, 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers in long order go : 
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Great Edward *, with the lilies on his brow 
Prom haughty Gallia torn, 

And fad Chatillon +, on her bridal morn 

That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare}, 
And Anjou's heroine $, and the paler Roſe. |}, 
The rival of her crown, . and of her woes; 


* Edward the Third, who added the fleur de lis of 
France to the arms of England. He founded Trinity 
College. 

+ Mary de Valentia, Counteſs of Pembroke, daugh- 
ter of Guy de Chatillon, Compte de St. Paul in France; 
of whom tradition ſays, that her huſband Audemar de 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, was ſlain at a tourna- 
ment on the day of his nuptials. She was the found- 
reſs of Pembroke College or Hall, under the name of 
Aula Mariz de Valentia. | 

} Eliſabeth de Burg, Counteſs of Clare, was wife of 

John de Burg, ſon and heir of the Earl of Ulſter, 
and daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouceſter, 
by Joan of Acres, daughter of Edward the Firſt, 
Hence the Poet gives her the epithet of © princely.” She 
2 founded Clare Hall. 

„ S Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry the Sixth, 
foundreſs of Queen's College. The Poet has celebra- 
ted her conjugal fidelity in the former Ode. 

| Eliſabeth Widville, wife of Edward the Fourth, 

(hence called the paler Roſe, as being of the houſe of 

| York). She added to the foundation of Margaret of 
Anjou. 
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And either Henry * there, 

The murder d faint, and the majeſtic _ 
That broke the bonds of Rome: 

(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human paſſions now no more, 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb) : 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 

Rich ſtreams of regal bounty pour'd, 

And bade theſe awful fanes and turrets riſe, 
To hail their Fitzroy's feſtal morning, come : 
And thus they ſpeak, in ſoft accord, 

The liquid language of the ſkies. 


V. 
*« What is grandeur, what is power? 
„ Heavier toil, ſuperior pain. 
«© What the bright reward we gain? 
«© The grateful memory of the good. 
&« Sweet is the breath of vernal ſhower, 
4 The bee's collected treafures ſweet, 
« Sweet Muſic's melting fall, but ſweeter yet 
« The ſtill ſmall voice of Gratitude.” 


VI. 
Foremoſt, and leaning from her golden cloud, 
The venerable Margaret + ſee! 
„Welcome, my noble ſon, (ſhe cries aloud), 
© To this, thy kindred train, and me: 


* Henry the Sixth and Eighth. The former the 
founder of King's, the latter the greateſt bene factor to 


Trinity College. 


+ Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the mother of 
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© Pleas'd, in thy lineaments we trace 


„A Tudor's * fire, a Beaufort's grace. 


Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
«© The flower unheeded ſhall deſery, 

© And bid it round Heaven's altars ſhed 
«© The fragrance of its bluſhing head: 

« Shall raiſe from earth the latent gem, 
« To glitter on the diadem. 


VII. 
„Lo, Granta waits to lead her blooming band, 
« Not obvious, not obtruſive, ſhe 
% No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings ; 
« Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd 
„ Profane thy inborn royalty of mind: 
« She reveres herſelf and thee. 
« With modeſt pride to grace thy youthful brow, 
The laureat wreath, that Cecil + wore, ſhe brings, 
% And, to thy juſt, thy gentle hand, 
«© Submits the faſces of her ſway, 
« While ſpirits bleſt above, and men below, 
& Join with glad voice the loud fymphonious lay. 


Henry the Seventh; foundreſs of St. John's and Chriſt's 
Colleges. | 

* 'The Counteſs was a Beaufort, and married to a 
Tudor : hence the application of this line to the Duke 
of Grafton, who claims deſcent from both theſe fami- 
lies. 

+ Lord Treafurer Burleigh was Chancellor of the 
Univerſity in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, 
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25 W ; 
<4 Thro' the wild waves as they roar, 

„With watchful eye and dauntleſs mien, 4 

Thy ſteady courſe of honour keep, [ 

4© Nor fear the rocks, nor ſeek the ſhore: N 8 

„The ſtar of Brunſwick ſmiles ſerene, 

And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The author once had thoughts (in concert with a. 
friend) of giving a Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry : in the 
introduction to it he meant to have produced ſome 
ſpecimens of the ſtyle that reigned in ancient times 
among the neighbouring nations, or thoſe who had 
ſubdued the greater. part of this-iſland, and were our 
progenitors : the following three imitations made a 
part of them. He has long ſince drop'd his deſign; 
eſpecially after he had heard, that it was already in 
the hands of a perſon well qualified to do it juſtice, 
both by his taſte, and his reſearches into antiquity. 
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N the cleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney 
1 iſlands, went with a fleet of ſhips, and a conſide- 
rable body of troops, into Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of 
Sigtryg with the ſilken beard, who was then making 
war-on his father-in-law Brian, King of Dublin. The 
Earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, and Sigt ryg 
was in danger of a total defeat : but the enemy had a 
greater loſs by the death of Brian, their King, who fell 
in the action. On Chriſtmas-day, (the day of the 
battle,) a native of Caithneſs in Scotland, ſaw, at a 
diſtance, a number of perſons on horſeback, riding 
full ſpeed towards a hill, and ſeeming to enter into it. 
Curioſity led him to follow them; till, looking through 
2n opening in the rocks, he ſaw twelve gigantic figures 
| reſembling women: they were all employed about a 
loom, and, as they wove, they ſung the following 
dreadful ſong ; which when they had finiſhed, they tore 
the web into twelve pieces, and (each taking her por- 
tion) galloped, fix to the north, and as my to the 
ſouth. 
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Nox the ſtorm begins to lower! 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare.) 
Iron fleet of arrowy ſhower 

Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the duſky warp we ſtrain, 
Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 


' Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane. 


See the griſly texture grow 

("Tis of human entrails made.) 
And the weights, that play below, 
Fach a gaſping warrior's head. 


Note — The Valtyriur were female divinitics, ſer- 
vants of Odin (or Moden) in the Gothic mythology. 
Their name ſignifies Chuſers of the ſlain. They were 
mounted on ſwift horſes, with drawn ſwords in their 
hands; and, in the throng of battle, ſelected ſuch as 
were deſtined to ſlaughter, and conducted them to Fal- 
balla, (the hall of Odin, or paradiſe of the brave), 
where they attended the banquet, and ſerved the de- 
parted heroes with horns of mead and ale. 
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N the cleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney 
1 iſlands, went with a fleet of ſhips, and a conſide- 
rable body of troops, into Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of 
Sigtryg with the ſilken beard, who was then making 
war-on his father-in-law Brian, King of Dublin. The 
Earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, and Sigtryg 
was in danger of a total defeat : but the enemy had a 
greater loſs by the death of Brian, their King, who fell 
in the action. On Chriſtmas-day, (the day of the 
battle,) a native of Caithneſs in Scotland, ſaw, at a 
diſtance, a number of perſons on horſeback, riding 
full ſpeed towards a hill, and ſeeming to enter into it. 
Curioſity led himto follow them; till, looking through 
2n opening in the rocks, he ſaw twelve gigantic figures 
reſembling women : they were all employed about a 
loom, and, as they wove, they ſung the following 
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N the ſtorm begins to lower! 
(Haſte, the loom of hell prepare.) 
Iron fleet of arrowy ſhower 

Hurtles in the darken'd air. 


Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 
Where the duſky warp we ſtrain, 


Weaving many a ſoldier's doom, 


' Orkney's woe, and Randver's bane. 


See the griſly texture grow ! 

("Tis of human entrails made.) 
And the weights, that play below, 
Fach a gaſping warrior's head. 


Note — The Valkyriur were female divinitics, ſer- 
vants of Odin (or Moden) in the Gothic mythology. 
Their name ſignifies Chuſers of the ſlain. They were 
mounted on ſwift horſes, with drawn ſwords in their 
hands; and, in the throng of battle, ſelected ſuch as 
were deſtined to ſlaughter, and conducted them to Va!- 
halla, (the hall of Odin, or paradiſe of the brave), 
where they attended the banquet, and ſerved the de- 
perted heroes with horns of mcad and ale. 
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Shafts, for ſhuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along ! 
Sword, that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tiſſue cloſe and ſtrong ! 


Miſta, black terrific maid, 
Sangrida, and Hilda, ſee! 
Join the wayward work to aid: 
Tis the woof of victory. 


Ere the ruddy ſun be ſet, | 
Pikes mult ſhiver, javelins ſing, 
Blade with clatt'ring buckler meet, 
Hauberk craſh, and helmet ring. 


, (Weare the crimſon web of war;) 
| Let us go, and let us fly, 
Where our friends the conflict ſhare, 
Where they triumph, where they die. 


As the paths of fate we tread, 
Wading thro' th' enſanguin'd field, 
Gondula, and Geira, ſpread 
O'er the youthful King your ſhield. 


We the reias to ſlaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to ſparc: 

Spite of danger he ſhall live. 

(Weave the crimſon web of war.) 


They, whom once the deſert- beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample ſway ſhall ſtretch 
*O'er the plenty of the plain. 


. 


Low the dauntleſs Earl is laid, 
'Gor'd with many a gaping wound : 
Fate demands a nobler head ; 
Soon à King ſhall bite the ground. 


Long his loſs ſhall Eirin * weep, 
Ne'er again his likeneſs fee; 
Long her ſtrains in ſorrow ſteep, 
Strains of -immortality ! 


Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the fun. 
Siſters, weave the web of death. 
Siſters, ceaſe. 'The work is done. 


Hail the taſk, and hail the hands! 
Songs of joy and triumph (ing ; 
Joy to the victorious bands; 
Triumph to the younger King. 


Mortal, thou that hear'ſt the talc, 
Learn the tenour of our ſong. 
Scotland, thro' cach winding vale, 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 


' Siſters, hence with ſpurs of ſpeed! 


Each her thund'ring faulchion wield ; 


Each beſtride her ſable ſteed. 
Hurry, hurry, to the field! 


Ireland. 
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P roſe the King of men with ſpeed, 
And faddled ſtrait his coal-black ſteed : 

Down the yawning ſteep he rode, 
That leads to HeLa's drear abode. 
Him the dog of darkneſs ſpied ; 
His ſhaggy throat he open'd wide, 
While from his jaws, with carnage fill'd, 
Foam and human gore diſtill'd. 


* Nifheimr was the hell of the Gothic nations, 
and conſiſted of nine worlds, to which were conſigned 
all ſuch as died of ſickneſs, old- age, or by any other 
means than in battle; over it preſided HeLa the God- 
deis of death, | 
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Hoarſe he bays with hideous din, 

Eyes that glow, and fangs that grin; 

And long purſues, with fruitleſs yell, 

| The father of the powerful ſpell. 

Onward ſtill his way he takes, 

(The groaning earth beneath him ſhakes), 
Till full before his fearleſs eyes 

The portals nine of hell * 


Right againſt thi * . 
By the moſs-grown pile he fat, 
Where long of yore to ſleep was laid 
The duſt of the prophetic Maid. 
Facing to the northern clime, 
Thrice he trac'd the Runic rhyme; 
Thrice pronounc'd, in accents dread, 
The thrilling verſe that wakes the dead; 
Till from out the hollow ground 
Slowly breath @ a ſullen ſound. 


PROPHETESSs. 
What 1 unknown, what charms, preſume 
To break the quiet of the tomb ? 
Who thus afflicts my troubled ſprite, 
And drags me from the realms of night ? 
Long on theſe mould'ring bones have beat 
'The winter's ſnow, the ſummer's heat, 
| The drenching dews, and driving rain: 
Let me, let me ſleep again. 
Who is he, with voice unbleſt, 
That calls me from the bed of reſt? 
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OD1N * 
A cl to 0 ONO DIA 1 
Is he that calls, a warrior's ſon. 
Thou the deeds of light ſhalt know; 
Tell me what is done below, 
For whom yon glitt'ring board is ſpread, 
Dreſt for whom yon golden ded? 


\ 


PROPHETESS. 

| Mantling in the goblet ſee 
The pure bev'rage of the bee; 
O'er it hangs the ſhield of gold: 
"Tis the drink of Balder bold. 
Balder's head to death is giv'n. 

Pain can reach the ſons of heavin. 
Unwilling I my lips:uncloſe. 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. 
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| Odin, + 
Once again my call obey. 
Propheteſs, ariſe, and ſay, 
What dangers Odin's child await, 
Who the author of his fate? 
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PROPHETES 6. 
Ia Hoder's hand the heros doom; 
His brother ſends him to the tomb. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe. | 1 
Leave me, leave me to repoſe. | 


'ODp1n, 


? 
Propheteſs, my ſpell obey; 4 
Once again, ariſe, and ſay, 4 
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Who th' avenger of his guilt, 
By whom ſhall Hoder's blood be ſpilt? 


PROPHETES 8. 
In the caverns of the welt, 
By Odin's fierce embrace compreſt, 
A wond'rous boy ſhall Rinda bear, 
Who ne'er ſhall comb his raven hair, 
Nor waſh his viſage in the ſtream, 
Nor ſee the ſun's departing beam, 
Till he on Hoder's corſe ſhall ſmile 
Flaming on the funeral pile. 
Now my weary lips I cloſe : 
Leave me, Icave me to repoſe. 


O DIN. 
Yet a while my call obey; 
Propheteſs, awake, and ſay, 
What Virgins theſe, in ſpeechleſs woe, 
That bend to earth their ſolemn brow, 
That their flaxen treſſes tear, 
And ſnowy veils, that float in air? 
Tell me whence their forrows roſe : 
Then | leave thee to repoie. 


PROPHETESS. 
Ha! no traveller art thou. 
"King of men, I know thee now; 
Mightieſt of a mighty line 


O DIN. 
No boding maid of (kill divine 
Art thou, nor propheteſs of good. 
But mother of the giant-brood. 
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PROPHETESS. 


Hie thee hence, and boaſt at home, 


That never ſhall enquirer come 

To break my iron- ſleep again; 

Till Lot * has burſt his tenfold chain. 
Never, till ſubſtantial Night 

Has reaſſum'd her ancient right; 

Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin hurPd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 


® Lok is the Evil Being who continues in chains till 
the Twilight of the Gods approaches, when he ſhall 
break his confinement ; the human race, the ſtars and 
ſun, ſhall diſappear; the earth ſink in the ſeas, and fire 
conſume the ſkies: even Odin himſelf and his kindred 
deities ſhall periſh. For a farther explanation of this 
mythology, ſee Mallet in his curious introduction to 
the Hiſtory of Denmark, 1755, Quarto. 


THE 


TRIUMPHS or OWEN, * 
A FRAGMENC T. 
FROM 


Mr. Evaxs's Specimens of the Welſh Poetry; 
Loxpox, 1764, Quarto. 


WEN's praiſe demands my ſong, 

Owen ſwift, and Owex ſtrong; 
Faireſt flower of Roderic's ſtem, 
+ Gwyneth's ſhield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded ſtores, 
Nor on all profuſely pours; 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 


Big with hoſts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three againſt him came; 
This the force of Eirin hiding; 
Side by ſide, as proudly riding 


* OweN ſucceeded his father GRr1Fr1N in the princi- 
pality of NoxTa-WaLzs, A. D. 1120, This battle 
was fought near forty years afterwards. 

+ North-Wales, : 
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On her ſhadow, long and gay, 

* Lochlin plows the watry way. 
There the Norman fails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war: 


Black and huge along they ſweep, 
Burthens of. the angry deep. 
Dauntleſs on his native ſands 
+ The dragon - ſon of Mona ſtands; 
In glitt'ring arms and glory dreſt, 
High he rears his ruby creſt. 
There the thund' ring ſtrokes begin, 
There the preſs, and there the din; 
Talymalfra's rocky ſhore 
Echoing to the battle's roar. | FE 
Where his glowing eye-balls turn, | 
Thouſand banners round him burn; Up 
Where he points his purple ſpear, To 
Haſty, haſty Rout is there; Too 
Marking with indignant eye By | 
Fear to ſtop, and Shame to fly. Gre 
There Confuſion, Terror's child; He 
Conflict fierce, and Ruin wild; | Alo 
Agony, that pants for breath He 
Deſpair, and honourable Death. 
* * * * * * * * T 
a Twi 
* Denmark. Ev'r 


+ The red dragon is the device of Cadwallader, Cha 
which all his deſcendants bere on their banners. 
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TRE DEATH: oz HOEL. 
From the Wi Ion“. 


AD I but the torrent's might, 
With headlong rage, and wild affright,. 

Upon Deira's ſquadrons hurl'd, 
To ruſh; and ſweep them. from the world ! 
'Too, too ſecure, in-youthful pride 
By them my friend, my Hoel, died, 
Great Cian's ſon ; of Madoc old 
He aſk'd no heaps of hoarded gold; 
Alone in Nature's wealth array'd, 
He aſk'd, and had the lovely maid. 


To Catraeth's vale, in glitt'ring row, 
Twice two hundred warriors go; 
Ev'ry warrior's manly neck 
Chains of regal honour deck, 


* Of Aneurim, ſtyled, the Monarch of the Bards, 
He flouriſhed about the time of Talieſſin, A. D. 570. 
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Wreath'd in many a golden link : 
From the golden cup they drink 

Nectar, that the bees produce, 

Or the grape's ecſtatic juice. 
Fluſh'd with mirth and hope, they burn: 
But none from Catraeth's vale return, 
Save Atron brave, and Conan ſtrong, 


(Burſting thro? the bloody throng), 
And I, the meaneſt of them all, 
'That live to weep, and ſing their fall, 
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A FRAGM ENT. 


OW the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-beſpangled wing, 

With vermil cheek, and whiſper ſoft 
She wooes the tardy Spring: 
Till April ſtarts, and calls around 
The ſleeping fragrance from the ground; 
And lightly o'er the living ſcene 
Scatters his freſheſt, tendereſt green. 


New-born flocks, in ruſtic dance, 
Friſking ply their feeble feet; 
Forgetful of their wintry trance 

The birds his preſence greet : 

But chief, the Sky-Lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecſtaſy ; 

And, leſſening from the dazzled ſight. 
Melts into air and liquid light, 


Yeſterday the ſullen year 

Saw the ſnowy whirlwind fly ; 

Mute was the muſic of the air, 

The herd ſtood drooping by : 

Their raptures ndw that wildly flow, 
No yeſterday, nor morrow know ; 


| 
| 
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"Tis man alone that joy deſcries 

With forward, and reverted eyes. 
Smiles on paſt Misfortune's brow, 

Soft Reflection's hand can trace; 

And o'er the cheek of Sorrow * 
A melancholy grace: 

While hope prolongs our happier hour; 
Or deepeſt ſhades, that dimly lower 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of diſtant day. 


Still, where roſy Pleaſure leads, 
See a kindred Grief purſue ; 
Behind the ſteps that Miſery treads 
Approaching Comfort view : 

The hues of bliſs more brightly glow, 
Chaſtis'd by ſabler tints of woe; 
And blended form, with artful ſtrife, 
The ſtrength and harmony of life, 


See the Wretch, that long has toſt 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigour loſt, 
And breathe, and walk again : 
The meaneſt floweret of the vale, D 
The ſimpleſt note that ſwells the gale, v 
The common ſun, the air, the ſkies, F 
To Him are opening Paradiſe, gs 7 
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T HE Curſeu tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind flowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkneſs, and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a folemn ſtillneſs holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 

Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Fach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude Forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. 


The breezy call of incenſe-breathing Morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
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The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy bouſewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their. ſturdy ſtroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 


'The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth &er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 

The path of glory leads but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 

If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where, thro' the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe, 


Can ſtoried urn, or animated buſt, 
Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour's veice provoke the ſilent duſt, 


Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death? 
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Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unrol ; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a-gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of Ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with-dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 

Some Cromwell, guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade : nor. circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their. crimes confin'd ; 
Forbade to wade thro' ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on man{;ind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious Truth to kide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingeuuous Shame, 
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Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn's to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet even theſe bones from inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unlettered Muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 

And many a holy text around the ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die, 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 
Tbis pleaſing anxious being t'er reſign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing lingring look behind ? 


On ſome fond hreaſt the parting ſoul relies, 

Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
 Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, * indful of th' unhonour'd dead, 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate ; 
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Haply, ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
© Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, 
«© Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 
© To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


© There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, - 
That wreaths its old fantaſtic roots ſo high; © 

« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
© And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

© Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; | 

© Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, b 
Or craz'd with care, or cro{s'd in hopeleſs love. 


© One morn I mifs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 


© The next, with dirges due, in fad array, 

* Slow thro' the church-way path we faw him borne. 
Approach, and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 

* Grav'd on his ſtone, beneath yon aged thorn “.“ 


ln the firſt edition of this poem, the following beau- 
tiful lines were inſerted immediately before the epitaph; 
but they have been ſince omitted, as the parentheſis was 
thought too long. i 
There, ſcatter'd oft, the earlieſt of the year, 
By hands unſeen, are ſhow'rs of violets found ; 
The redbreaſt loves to build and warble there, 


And little footiteps lightly print the ground. 
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ERz RESTS HIS HEAD UPON THE LAP OF EARTH 
A YouTn, To FORTUNE AND ro FAME ux- 
KNOWN : 
Fark SCIENCE FROWN'D NOT ON HIS HUMBLE BIRTH, 
AND 3 MARK'D HIM FOR HER OWN, 


LARGE: WAS HIS BOUNTY, AND HIS SOUL SINCERE ;. 

HEeav'N DID A RECOMPENSE AS LARGELY SEND: 

Hz GAVE TO MIS'RY ALL HE HAD, A TEAR; 

Hz GaAiN'D FROM Heav'N (*TWAS ALL uE WISH 'D) 
A FRIEND. 


No FARTHER SEEK HIS MERITS TO DISCLOSE, 

On DRAW HIS FRAILTIES FROM THEIR DREAD ABODE, 
(Tuxxz THEY ALIKE IN TKEMBLING HOPE KREPOSE), 
THE BOSOM OF uis FATHER AND is Gon. 
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oN THE DEATH OF 


Ma. RICHARD WEST. 


1* vain to me the ſmiling Mornings ſhine, 
And redd' ning Phœbus lifts his golden fire : 
The birds in vain their am'rous deſcant join ;. 
Or cheerful fields reſume their green attire.. 
Theſe ears, alas! for other notes repine, 
A diff rent object do theſe eyes require. 
My lonely anguiſh melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breaſt th' imperfect joys expire. 
Yet Morning ſmiles the buſy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleaſure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain: 
L fruitleſs mourn to him that cannot hear, 
And weep the more, becauſe I weep in vain. 
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O! where this ſilent marble weeps, 
| A Friend, a Wife, a Mother ſleeps ; 
A Heart, within whoſe facred cell 
| The peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwell. 
Affection warm, and Faith ſincere, 
And foft Humanity; were there; 
J In agony, in death reſign'd. 
| She felt the wound ſhe left behind. 
Her infant image, here below, 
Sits ſmiling on a father's woe: 
Whom what awaits, while yet he ſtrays 
Along the lonely vale of days ? 
A pang, to ſecret ſorrow dear; 
A ſigh, an unavailing tear; 
Till Time ſhall ev'ry grief remove, 
| With Life, with Mem'ry, and with Lore. 


— 
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* Mrs. Clarke was the wiſe of Dr. Clarke, Phvſician 
at Epſom, and died April 27. 1757. 
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Six WILLIAM WILLIAMS *, 


ERE, foremoſt in the dang'rous paths of fame, 
Young WILLI Aus fought for ENGLAND's fair 
renown ; | 

His mind each Muſe, each Grace adorn'd his frame, 
Nor Envy dar'd to view him with a frown. 
At Aix his voluntary ſword he drew, | 
There firſt in blood his infant-honour ſeald; 
From Fortune, Pleaſure, Science, Love, he flew, 
And ſcorn'd repoſe when Britain took the field. 
With eyes of flame, and cool undaunted breaſt, 
Victor he ſtood on Bellifle's rocky ſteeps 
Ah! gallant youth! this marble tells the reſt, 
Where melancholy Friendihip bends and weeps. 


* This epitaph was intended to have been inſeribed 
on a monument at Bellifle, at the ſiege of whick this 
accompliſhed youth was Killed, 1761. _ 
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PROGRESS or LOVE. 


IN 


FOUR ECLOGUES. 


UNCERTAINTY. Ecrocvs I. 


To Mx. POPE. 


OPE, to whoſe reed beneath the beechen ſhade, 
The nymphs of Thames a pleas'd attention paid 

While yet thy muſe, content with humbler praiſe, 

Warbled in Windſor's grove her ſylvan lays; 

Tho' now ſublimely borne on Homer's wing, 

Of glorious wars, and godlike chiefs ſhe ſing : 

Wilt thou with, me reviſit once again 

The cryſtal fountain, and the flowery plain ? 

Wilt thou, indulgent, hear my verſe relate 

The various changes of a lover's ſtate ; 

And while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 

Aſk thy own heart if what I tell be true ? 


To the green margin of a lonely wood, 
Whoſe pendant ſhades o'crlook'd a ſilver flood, 
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Young Damon came, unknowing where he ſtray'd, 


Full of the image of his beauteous maid : 

His flock far off, unfed, untended lay, 

Fe every ſavage a defenceleſs prey; | 
No ſenſe of int'reſt could their matter move, 
And every care ſeem'd trifling now but love. 
A while in penſive ſilence he remain'd, 


But tho' his voice was mute, his looks complaia'd ; 


At length the thoughts within his boſom pent, 
Forc'd: his: un willing tongue to give them vent. 

Ye Nymphs, he cry'd, ve Dryads, who ſo long 
Have favour'd Damon, and inſpir'd his ſong ; 
For whom, retir d, I{hun the gay reſorts 
Of ſportful cities, and of pompous courts ; 
In vain I bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 
To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 
Tho' wild ambition, and deſtructive rage 
No factions here can form, no wars can wage; 
Tho” envy frowns not on your humble ſhades, 
Nor calumny your innocence invades : 
Yet cruel love, that troubler of the breaſt, 
Too often violates your boaſted reſt ; 
With inbred ſtorms diſturbs your calm retreat, 
And taints with bitterneſs each rural ſweet. 

Ah, luckleſs day! when brit with fond ſurpriſe 
On Delia's face I fix d my eager eyes; 
Then in wild tumults all my ſoul was toſt, 
Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loſt : 
And every with, and thought, and care was gone, 
But what my heart employ'd on her alone. 


Then too ſhe ſmil'd: can ſmiles our peace deſtroy, 


Fheſe lovely ckillren of content 214 joy ? 
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How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe, 

From the ſame ſpring at the fame moment flow? 

Unhappy boy, theſe vain enquiries ceaſe, 

Thought could not guard, nor will reſtore thy peace; 

Indulge the frenzy that thou muſt endure, | 

And ſooth the pain thou know'ſt not how to cure. 

Come, flatt'ring Memory, and tell my heart 

How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſing art 

She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain, 

Confirm: her power, and faſter bind my chain. 

If on the green we danc'd à mirthful band, 

To me alone ſhe gave her willing hand: 

Her partial taſte, if &er I touch'd'the lyre, 

Still in my ſong found ſomething to admire. 

By none but her my crook with flowers was crown'd, 

By none but her my brows with ivy bound : 

The world, that Damon was her choice, believ'd ; 

The world, alas! like Damon, was decciv'd. 

When laſt I ſaw her, and declar'd my fire 

In words as ſoft as paſſion could inſpire, 

Coldly ſhe heard, and full of ſcora withdrew, 

Without one pitying glance, one ſweet adieu. 

'The frighted hind, who fees his ripen'd corn 

Up from the roots by ſudden tempelts torn, 

Whoſe faireſt hopes deſtroy'd and blaſted lie, 

Feels not ſo keen a pang of grief as I. 

Ah, how have I deſerv'd, inhuman maid ! 

To have my faithful ſervice thus repaid ? 

Were all the marks of kindneſs I receiv'd, 

But dreams of joy, that charm'd me and dececiv'd ? 

Or did you only nurſe my growing love, 

That with more pain I might your hatred prove ? 
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Sure guilty treachery no place could find 

In ſuch a gentle, ſuch a gen'rous mind: | 

A maid, brought up the woods and wilds among, 
Could ne'er have learn'd the art of courts ſo young : 
No; let me rather think her anger feign'd, 

Still let me hope my Delia may be gain'd ; 

Tvas only modeſty that ſeem'd diſdain, 

And her heart ſuffer'd when ſhe gave me pain. 


Pleas'd with this flatt'ring thought, the love-ſick boy 
Felt the faint dawning of a doubtful joy; 
Back to his flock more cheerful he return'd, 
When now the ſetting ſun leſs fiercely burn'd, 
Blue vapours roſe along the mazy rills, 
And light's laſt bluſhes ting'd the diſtant hills. 
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TO Ma. DODDINGTON. 


EAR, DoDDINGTON, the notes that ſhepherds ſing, 
Notes ſoft as thoſe of nightingales in ſpring! 

Nor Pan, nor Phoebus tune the ſhepherd's reed; 

From love alone our tender lays proceed; 

Love warms our fancy with cnliv'ning fires, 

Refines our genius, and our verſe inſpires : 

From him Theocritus, on Enna's plains, 

Learnt the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric ſtrains; 

Virgil by him was taught the moving art, 

That charm'd each ear, and foften'd every heart: 

O would'ſt thou quit the pride of courts, and deign 

To dwell with us upon the vocal plain, 

Thee too his power ſhould reach, and every ſhade 

Reſound the praiſes of thy fav'rite maid; 

'Thy pipe our rural concert would improve, 

And we ſhould learn of thee to pleaſe and love. 


Damon no longer ſought the ſilent ſhade, 
No more in unfrequented paths he ſtray'd, 
But call'd the nymphs to hear his jocund ſong, 
And told his joy to all the ruſtic throng. 
Bleſt be the hour, he ſaid, that happy hour, 
When firſt I own'd my Delia's gentle power : 
E 4 
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Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care Le 
Forſook my breaſt, antl left ſoft wiſhes there: If 

Soft wiſhes there they leſt, and gay deſires, bis 
Delightful languors, and tranſporting fires. | W 
Where yonder limes combine-to-form a ſhade, Se 
"Theſe eyes firſt gaz'd upon the charming maid; yk 
There ſhe appear d, on that auſpicious day, N 
When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay: If 
She led the dance —heav'ns! with what grace ſhe mov'd ! Fi 
Who could have ſeen her then, and not have loy'd ? A 

I ſtrove not to refiſt'ſo ſweet à flame, 

But glory'd in a happy captive's name; V 
Nor wou'd I now, could love permit, be free, A 
But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. U 
And art thou then, fond ſwain, ſecure of joy? F. 
1 Can no reverſe thy flatt'ring bliſs deſtroy? A 
| Has treacherous love no torment yet in ſtore ? "M 
Or haſt thou never prov'd his fatal power ? N 
1 Whence flow'd thoſe tears that late bedew'd thy cheek ? A 
1 Why ſfigh'd thy heart as if it ſtrove to break ? V 
0 Why were the deſart rocks inrok'd to hear I 
The plaintive accents of thy ſad deſpair ? 0 
From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains aroſe, B 
Delia, who now compaſſionates my woes, P 
Who bids me hope; and in that charming word 1 
Has peace and tranſport to my foul reſtor'd. 8 
Begin, my pipe, begin the gladſome lay; F 
A kiſs from Delia ſnall thy muſic pay; F 
A kiſs obtain'd *twixt ſtruggling and conſent, \ 
Given with forc'd anger, and diſguis'd content: 1 
No laureat wreaths I aſk to bind my brows, 7 
\ 


Such as the muſe on lofty bards beſtows ; 
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Let other ſwains to praiſe or fame aſpire: 
from her lips my recompence require. 

Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the plain 
While every flower of every ſweet they drain: 
See, how beneath yon hillock's ſhady ſteep, 

The ſhelter d herds on flowery couches fleep : 
Nor bees, nor herds, are half fo bleſt as I, 
If with my fond deſires my Love comply; 
From Delia's lips a ſweeter honey flows, 
And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe. 
Ah, how, my dear, ſhall I deſerve thy charms? 
What gift can bribe thee to my longing arms? 
A bird for thee in ſilken bands I hold, 
Whoſe yellow plumage ſhines like poliſh'd gold; 
From diſtant iſles the lovely ſtranger came, 
And bears the Fortunate Canaries name; 
In all our woods none boaſts fo ſweet a note, 
Not even the nightingale's melodious throat. 
Accept of this; and could I add beſide 
What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide; 
If all the gems in Eaſtern rocks were mine, 
On thee alone their glittering pride ſhould ſhine. 
But if thy mind no gifts have power to move, 
Phoebus himſelf ſhall leave th' Aonian grove; 
The tuneful Nine, who never ſue in vain, 
Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their fav'rite ſwain. 
For him each blue-cy'd Naiad of the flood, 
For him each green-hair'd ſiſter of the wood, 
Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 
His muſic calls to dance the night away. 
And you, fair nymphs, companions of my Love, 
With whom ſhe joys the cowllip meads to rove, 
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I beg you recommend my faithful flame, 
And let her often hear her ſhepherd's name; 
Shade all my faults from her enquiring ſight, 
And ſhew-my merits in the faireſt light ; 
My pipe your kind aſſiſtance ſhall repay, 
And every friend ſhall claim a different lay. 
But ſee! in yonder glade the heavenly fair 
Enjoys the fragrance of the breezy air—— 
Ah, thither igt me fly with eager feet: 
Adieu, my pipe, I go my love to meet 
O may I find her as we parted laſt, 
And may each future hour be like the paſt ! 
So ſhall the whiteſt lamb theſe paſtures feed, 
Propitious Venus, on thy altars bleed. 
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HE Gods, O WaLeoLE, give no bliſs ſincere: 
Wealth is diſturb'd by care, and power by fear. 

Of all the paſſions that employ the mind, 
In gentle love the ſweeteſt joys we find; 
Yet ev'n thoſe joys dire Jealouſy moleſts, 
And blackens each fair image in our breaſts, 
O may the warmth of thy too tender heart 
Ne'er feel the ſharpneſs of his venom'd dart; 
For thy own quiet think thy miſtreſs juſt, 
And wiſely take thy happineſs on truſt. 
Begin, my Muſe, and Damon's woes rehearſe 
In wildeſt numbers, and diſorder'd verſe. 

On a romantic mountain's airy head 
(While browzing goats at eaſe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay, with jealous cares oppreſt; 
Diſtruſt and anger lab'ring in his breaſt—— 
The vale beneath a pleaſing proſpect yields, 
Of verdant meads and cultivated fields; 
Thro' theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of riſing wood; 
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Here half conceal'd in trees a cottage ſtands, 

A caſtle there the opening plain commands, 

Beyond, a town with om; fad ſpires is crown'd, 

And diſtant hills the wide horizon bound : 

So charming was the ſcene, a while the ſwain 

Beheld delighted, and forgot his pain: 

But ſoon the ſtings infix'd within his heart, 

With cruel force renew'd their raging ſmart; 

His flowery wreath, which long with pride he wore, 

The gift of Delia, from his brows he tore: 

Then cryd; May all thy charms, ungrateful maid, 

Like theſe neglected roſes droop and fade; 

May angry Heaven deform each guilty grace, 

That triumphs now in that deluding face; 

'Thoſe alter'd' looks may every ſhepherd fly, 

And even thy-Daphnis hate tlice worſe than l. 
Say, thou inconſtant, what has Damon done, 

To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won ? 

Tell me what charms you in my rival find, 

Againſt whoſe power no ties have ſtrength to bind: 

Hlas he, like me, with long obedience ſtrove 

To conquer your diſdain, and merit love? 

Has he with tranſport every ſmile ador'd, 

And dy'd with grief at cach ungentle word? 

Ah, no! the conqueſt was obtain'd with caſe: 

He pleas'd you, by not ſtudying to pleaſe: 

His careleſs indolence your pride alarm'd; | 

And had he lov'd you more, he lefs had charm'd. 
O pain to think, another ſhall poſſeſs 

Thoſe balmy lips which I was wont to preſs; 

Another on her panting breaſt ſhall lie, 

And catch ſweet madneſs from her ſwimming eve! 
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1 aw their friendly flocks together feed, 

| ſaw them hand in hand walk o'er the mead: 
Would my elos'd eyes had funk in endleſs night, 
Ere I was doom'd to bear that hateſul {ight ! 

Where cer they paſs'd be blaſted every flower, 

And hungry wolves their helpleſs flocks devour! 
Ah, wretched twain! could no examples move 

Tlry heedleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 

Haſt faou not heard how poor Menalcas * dy'd 

A victim to Parthenia's fatal pride? | 

Dear was the youth to all the tuncful plain, 

Lov'd by the nymphs, by Phæbus lov'd in vain: 
Aroundl his tomb their tears the Muſes paid, 

And all things mourn'd but therelentlefs maid. 
Would I could die like him, and be at peace, 

Theſe torments in the quiet grave would ceaſe; 
There my vex'd thoughts a calm repoſe would find, 
And reſt as if my Delia ſtill were kind. 

No, let me live her falſhood to upbraid ; 

Some god perhaps my juſt revenge will aid.— 

Alas! what aid, fond ſwain, would'ſt thou receive? 
Could thy heart bear to ſee its Delia grieve ? 

Protect her, Heaven, and let her never know 

The ſlighteſt part of hapleſs Damon's woe: 

Lak no vengeance from the powers above; 

All 1 implore is never more to love 
Let me this fondneſs from my boſom tear, 
Let me forget that e'er I thought her fair. 
Come, cool Indifference, and heal my breaſt; 
Wearied, at length I feek thy downy reſt : 


*® Sce Mr. Gay's Dione, 
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No turbulence of paſſion ſhall deſtroy 

My future eaſe with flatt'ring hopes of joy. 

Hear, mighty Pan, and all ye Sylvans hear, 

What by your guardian deities I ſwear; 

No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, - 

No more I'll court the trait'reſs to my arms; 

Not all her arts my ſteady foul ſhall move, 

And ſhe ſhall find that Reaſon conquers Love 
Scarce had he fpoke, when thro' the lawn below 

Alone he ſaw the beauteous Delia go; 

At once tranſported he forgot his vow, 

(Such perjuries the laughing gods allow) 

Down the ſteep hills with ardent haſte he flew; 

Ho found ber kind, and ſoon believ'd her true. 
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1 to thee this rural lay I bring, 
Whoſe guiding judgment gives me {kill to ſing; 
Tho' far unequal to thoſe poliſh'd ſtrains, 
With which thy Congreve charm'd the liſtening plains. 
Yet ſhall its muſic pleaſe thy partial ear, dear; 
And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were 
Recall thoſe years which time has thrown behind, 
When ſmiling Love with honour ſhar'd thy mind : 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore, 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſures o'er, 
And while in Stowe's enchanting walks you ſtray, 
This theme may help to cheat the ſummer's day. 
Beneath the covert of a myrtle wood, 
To Venus rais'd, a ruſtic altar ſtood, 
To Venus and to Hymen, there combin'd, 
In friendly league to favour human kind. 
With wanton Cupids in that happy ſhade, 
The gentle Virtues, and mild Wiſdom play'd. 
Nor there in ſprightly Pleaſure's genial train, 
Lurk'd ſick Diſguſt, or late repenting Pain, 
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Nor-Force, nor Int'reſt, join'd unwilling hands, 
But Love conſenting ty'd the bliſsful bands. 
* Thither with glad Devotion Damon came, 
To thank the powers who bleſs'd his faithful flame; 
Two milk-white-doves he on their altar laid, 
And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 
Hail, bounteous god, before whoſe hallow'd ſhrine 
My Delia vow'd to be for ever mine, 
While glowing in her cheeks, with tender love, 
Sweet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove : 
And hail to thee, fair queen of yaung deſires, 
Long ſhall my heart preſerve thy pleaſing fires, 
Since Delia now can all its warmth return, 
As fondly languiſh, and as fiercely burn. 
d © the dear gloom of laſt propitious night! 
O ſhade more charming than the faireſt light! 
Then in my arms I claſp'd the melting maid, 
Then all my pains one moment overpaid ; 
Then firſt the ſweet exceſs of bliſs 1 prov'd, 
Which none can taſte, but who like me have lov'd. 
Thou, too, bright goddeſs, once in Ida's grove, 
Didſt not diſdain to meet a ſhepherd's love, 
With him while friſking lambs around him play'd, 
ConceaPd you ſported in the ſecret ſhade; 
Scarce could Anchiſes raptures.equal mine, 
And Delia's beauties only yield to thine. 

What are you. now, my once molt valu'd joys, 
Inſipid trifles all, and childiſh toys . 
Friendſhip itſelf n&er knew a charm like this, 

Nor Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiss. 

Ye Muſes, {kill'd in every winning art, 
Teach me: more deeply to engage her heart; 
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Ye Nymphs, to her your freſheſt roſes bring, 
And crown her with the pride of all the ſpring; 
On all her days let health and peace attend; 
May ſhe ne'er want, nor ever loſe a friend; 
May ſome new pleaſure ev'ry hour employ; 
But let her Damon be her higheſt joy. 

With thee, my Love, for ever will I ſtay, 
All night careſs thee, and admire all day; 

In the ſame field our mingled flocks we'll feed, 
To the ſame ſpring our thirſty heifers lead; 
Together will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 

Together preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils, 
Delightful Nate, where peace and love combine 
To bid our tranquil days unclouded ſhine! 

Here limpid fountains roll through flowery meadg, 
Here riſing foreſts lift their verdant heads; 

Here let me wear my careleſs life away, 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 

When late old age our heads ſhall ſilver o'er, 
And our ſlow pulſes dance with joy no more; 
When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, 
And only Damon's eye ſhall think thee fair; 
Then may the gentle hand of welcome death, 
At one ſoft ſtroke deprive us both of breath; 
May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 
And the ſame cypreſs both our aſhes ſhade. 
Perhaps ſome friendly Muſe, in tender verſe, 
Shall deign our faithful paſſion to rehearſe, 
And future ages with juſt envy mov'd, 


Be told how Damon _ his Delia lov'd. 
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SOLILOQUY 
OF A 


BEAUTY IN THE COUNTRY. 
Written at EToN School. 


Tas night; and FLAvIA to her room retir'd, 
With evening chat and ſober reading tir'd; | 

There, melancholy, penſive, and alone, 

She meditates on the forſaken town : 

On her rais'd arm declin'd her drooping head, 

She ſigh'd, and thus in plaintive accents ſaid : 


« Ah, what avails it to be young and fair, 


« To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? 7 
« What worth have all the charms our pride can + 

7 boaſt, 60 
« If all in envious ſolitude are loſt? 7 
«© Where none admire, tis uſeleſs to excel; ec 
Where none are Beaus, tis vain to be a Belle: 10 
«*« Beauty, like wit, to judges ſhould be ſhown; T 
«© Both moſt are valu'd where they beſt are known, cc 
« With every grace of nature, or of art, 66 
« We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart: 144 
6 The brutes, inſenſible, our power defy : ec 
Jo love, exceeds a *Squire's capacity. 6c 
The town, the court, is Beauty's proper ſphere ; 6 


« 'That is our heaven, and we are angels There: 
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tc In that gay circle thouſands Cupids rove; 
« The court of Britain is the court of Love. 
How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow'd, 
„% How have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport ſhow'd, 
« At each diſtinguith'd birth-night ball, to ſee 
© The homage due to empire, paid to me! 
«© When every eye was fix'd on me alone, 
«© And dreaded mine more than the monarch's frown : 
«© When rival ſtateſmen for my favour ſtrove, 
© Leſs jealous in their power, than in their love. 
«© Chang'd is the ſcene; and all my glories die, 
« Like flowers tranſplanted to a colder ſky ; 
© Loſt is the dear delight of giving pain, 
© The tyrant joy of hearing ſlaves complain. 
{© In ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 
«© Supinely calm, and dully innocent: 
« Unbleſs'd I wear my uſcleſs life away; 
Sleep (wretched maid!) all night, and dream all day; 
« Go at ſet hours to dinner and to pray'r; 
« For dulneſs ever muſt be regular. 
% Now with mamma at tedious whiſt I play; 
© Now without ſcandal drink inſipid tea; 
« Or in the garden breathe the country air, 
« Secure from meeting any Tempter there: 
© From books to work, from work to books I rove, 
„% And am (alas!) at leiſure to improve! 
« Is this the life a Beauty ought to lead? 
„% Were eyes fo radiant only made to read? 
© "Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch even age would glow, 
6 Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to ſew? 
Sure erring Nature never could deſign 
+ To form a houſcwife in a mould like mine! 
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tt O Venus, queen and guardian of the fair, 

« Attend propitious to thy vot'ry's prayer: 

Let me reviſit the dear town again: | 

Let me be ſeen !—could I that wiſh obtain, 
4% All other withes my own power would gain.“ 
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B L E N H E IM. 


Writ at the Univerſity of Oxford, in the 
Year 1727. 


ARENT of arts, whoſe ſkilful hand firſt taught 
The towering pile to riſe, and form'd the plan 

With fair proportion; architect divine, 
Minerva, thee to my advent'rous lyre 
Aſſiſtant I invoke, that means to ſing 
BLENHEMIA, monument of Britiſh fame, 
Thy glorious work ! For thou the lofty towers 
Didſt to his virtue raiſe, whom oft thy ſhield 
In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom ſteer'd | 
Through all the ſtorms of war. Thee too I call, 
Thalia, ſylvan muſe, who lov'ſt to rove 
Along the ſhady paths and verdant bowers 
Of Woodſtock's happy grove : there, tuning ſweet 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train 
Attentive liſten, let thy warbling ſong 
Paint with melodious praiſe the pleaſing ſcene, 
And equal theſe to Pindus' honour'd ſhades. 

When Europe freed, confeſs'd the ſaving power 
Of MarLs'rouGHu's hand; Britain, who ſent him forth 
Chief of confederate hoſts, to fight the cauſe 
Of Liberty and Juſtice, grateful rais'd 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame; 
A trophy of ſucceſs; with ſpoils adorn'd 
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Of conquer'd towns, and glorying in the name 

Of that auſpicious field, where CnuxcniIr's ſword 

Vanquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and chaſtis d 

Rebel Bavar.—Majeſtic in its ſtrength 

Stands the proud dome, and ſpeaks its great deſign. 
Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour could deſerve 

Reward ſo glorious! grateful nation, hail, 

Who paidſt his ſervice with fo rich a meed! 

Which moſt ſhall I admire, which worthieſt praiſe, 


'The hero or the people ? Honour doubts, 


And. weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale. 

Not thus Germania pays th' uncancell'd debt 

Of gratitude to us.—Bluſh, Cæſar, bluſh, 

When thou behold'ſt theſe towers, ingrate, to thee 


A monument of ſhame. Canſt thou forget 


Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 
Did for thy throne that day ? But we diſdain 
Or to upbraid or imitate thy guilt. 
Steel thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 
Of obligation infinite, and know, 
Britain, like heaven, protects a thankleſs world 
For her own glory, nor expects reward. 

Pleas'd with the noble theme, her taſk the muſe 
Purſues untir'd, and through the palace roves 


With ever new delight. The tap'ſtry rich 


With gold, and gay with all the beauteous paint 
Of various colour'd ſilks, diſpos'd with kill, 
Attracts her curious eye. Here Iſter rolls 

His purple wave; and there the Granic flood 
With paſſing ſquadrons foams : here hardy Gaul 
Flies from the ſword of Britain; there to Greece 
Effeminate Perſia yields, —In arms oppos'd 
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MaARLlB'RouGn and ALEXANDER vie for fame 
With glorious competition; equal both 
In yalour and in fortune : but their praiſe 
Be different, for with different views they faught ; 
This to ſubdue, and that to free mankind, 

Now through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 
The muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks 
The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 
Of Tempe, fam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove, 
Such beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 
Of this romantic wilderneſs once ſtood 
The bower of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair, 
Sacred to grief and love: the cryſtal fount 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beautcous limbs 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face 
Of SeeNCER, lovely maid, when tir'd ſhe fits 
Beſide its flowery brink, and views thoſe charms 
Which only Roſamond could once excel. 
But fee where flowing with a nobler ſtream, 
A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 


Beneath the wide-ſtretch'd arch, ſtupendous work, 


Through which the Danube might collected pour 
His ſpacious urn! Silent a while, and ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force 
Broke and diſorder'd, down the ſteep it falls 
In loud caſcades; the ſilver- ſparkling foam 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 

In theſe retreats repos'd the mighty ſoul 
Of CuvxcuilL, from the toils of war and ſtate, 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil joy 
Of contemplation felt, while BLeNxte1m's dome 
Triumphal, ever in his mind renew'd 
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The mem'ry of his fame, and ſooth'd his thoughts 
With pleaſing record of his glorious deeds. 

So, by the rage of faction, home recall'd, 
Lucullus, while he wag'd ſucceſsful war 

Againſt the pride of Aſia, and the power 

Of Mithridates, whoſe aſpiring mind 

No loſſes could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 

Of conquer'd nations, back return'd to Rome, 
And in magnificent retirement paſs d 

The evening of his life.— But not alone, 

In the calm ſhades of honourable eaſe, 

Great MaARLBRO' peaceful dwelt: indulgent heaven 
Gave a companion to his ſofter hours, 

With whom converſing, he forgot all change 

Of ſortune, or of taſte, and in her mind 

Found greatneſs equal to his own, and lov'd 
Himſelf in her.— Thus each by each admir'd, 

In mutual honour, mutual fondneſs join'd : 

Like two fair ſtars with intermingled light, 

In friendly union they together ſhone, + 

Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 

Of night eternal quench'd the beams of one. 
Thee, CnoncniII firſt, the ruthleſs hand of death 
Tore from thy conſort's fide, and call'd thee hence 
To the ſublimer ſeats of joy and love; 

Where fate again ſhall join her ſoul to thine, 

Who now, regardful of thy fame, erects 

The column to thy praiſe, and ſooths her woe 
With pious honours to thy facred name 
Immortal. Lo! where tow'ring on the height 

Of yoh aerial pillar proudly ſtands 

Thy image, like a guardian god, ſublime, 
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And awes the ſubject plain: beneath his feet, 

The German eagles ſpread their wings, his hand 

Graſps victory, its ſlave. Such was thy brow 

Majeſtic, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul 

Fled from thy frown, and in the Danube fought 

A refuge from thy ſword.—There, where the field 
Was deepeſt ſtain'd with gore, on Hochſtet's plain, ' 
The theatre of thy glory, once was rais'd 
A meaner trophy, by th' Imperial hand; 

Extorted gratitude ; which now the rage 

Of malice impotent, beſceming ill 1 
A regal breaſt, has levell'd to the ground: | 


Mean inſult ! this with better auſpices 

Shall ſtand on Britiſh carth, to tell the world | 
How MakLBRo' fought, for whom, and how repaid 
His ſervices. Nor ſhall the conſtant love 

Of her, who rais'd this monument, be loſt 

In dark oblivion : that ſhall be the theme 

Of future bards in ages yet unborn, 

Inſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 
Firſt tun'd the Britiſh harp, and little deem'd 

His humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be 

Of BLENmeiM, houſe ſuperb; to which the throng 
Of travellers approaching, ſhall not paſs 

His roof unnoted, but reſpectful hail 

With rev'rence due. Such honour does the muſe 
Obtain her fav'rites.—But the noble pile 

(My theme) demands my voice.—O ſhade ador'd, 

' MaxL'BxOUGH? who now above the ſtarry fphere 
Dwell'ſt in the palaces of heaven, enthron'd 

Among the demi-gods, deign to defend 

This thy abode, while preſent here bela 
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And facred ſtill to thy immortal fame, 

With tutelary care. Preſerve it ſafe 

From time's deſtroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 
Of factious envy's more relentleſs rage. 
Here may, long ages hence, the Britiſh youth, 
When honour calls them to the field of war, 
Behold the trophies which thy valour rais'd; 
The proud reward of thy ſucceſsful toils | 
For Europe's freedom, and Britannia's fame : 
That, fir'd with generous envy, they may dare 
To emulate thy deeds.— So ſhall thy name, 
Dear to thy country, ſtill inſpire her ſons 
With martial virtue; and to high attempts 
Excite their arms, till other battles won, 

And nations ſav'd, new monuments require, 
And other BLENuteims ſhall adorn the land. 
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TO THE 


Reverend Dr. AYSCOUGH 
at OxFoORD. 


Writ from Paris in the Year 1728. 


8 AY, deareſt friend, how roll thy hours away ? 
What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the tedious day ? 
Doſt thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 

Of wiſe antiquity's immortal lore, 

Where virtue, by the charms of wit refin'd, 

At once exalts and poliſhes the mind ? 

How different from our modern guilty art, 
Which pleaſes, only to corrupt the heart ; 
Whoſe curs'd refinements odious vice adorn, 
And teach to honour what we ought to ſcorn ! 
Doſt thou in ſage hiſtorians joy to ſee | 
How Roman greatneſs roſe with liberty ; 

How the ſame hands that tyrants durſt control, 
Their empire ſtretch'd from Atlas to the Pole; 
Till wealth and conqueſt into ſlaves refin'd 

The proud luxurious maſters of mankind ? 

Doſt thou in letter'd Greece each charm admire, 
Each grace, gach virtue freedom could inſpire; 
Yet in her troubled ſtates ſee all the woes, 

And all the crimes that giddy faction knows; 
Till rent by parties, by corruption fold, 

Or weakly carclefs, or too raſhly bold, 
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She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 

The ſlave and tut'reſs of protecting Rome? 
Does calm philoſophy her aid impart, 

To guide the paſſions, and to mend the heart? 

Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learnt the end 

To which alone the wiſe their ſtudies bend; 

For which alone by nature were deſign'd 

The powers of thought To benefit mankind ? 

Not like a cloyſter'd drone, to read and doze, 

In undeſerving, undeſerv'd repoſe ; | 

But reaſon's influence to diffuſe; to clear 

Th' enlighten d world of ev'ry gloomy fear; 

Diſpel the miſts of error, and unbind 

"Thoſe pedant chains that clog the free-born mind. 

Happy who thus his leiſure can employ ! 

He knows the pureſt honrs of tranquil joy ; 

Nor vex'd with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 

Nor loſt to ſocial virtue's pleaſing care; 

Safe in the port, yet lab'ring to ſuſtain 

Thoſe who till float on the tempeſtuous main. 
So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent ; 

So Boyle in wiſdom found divine content; 

So Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, 

The virtuous ſlave of Louis and of Rome. 


Good * Wor'ſter thus ſupports his drooping age, 


Far from court-flatt'ry, far from party-rage ; 
He, who in youth a tyrant's frown defy'd, 
Firm and intrepid on his country's fide, 


Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt 


guide, 


Dr. Hough. 
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O generous warmth! O ſanity divine 

To emulate his worth, my friend, be thine ! 

Learn from his life the duties of the gown; 

Learn not to flatter, nor inſult the crown; 

Nor, baſely ſervile, court the guilty great, 

Nor raiſe the church a rival to the ſtate: 

To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, 

Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. 

The prieſt, who plagues the world, can never mend 

No foe to man was Cer to God a friend. 

Let reaſon and let virtue faith maintain, 

All force but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 
Me other cares in other climes engage, 

Cares that become my birth, and ſuit my age; 

In various knowledge to improve my youth, 

And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth; 

By foreign arts domeſtic faults to mend, 

Enlarge my notions, and my views extend ; 

The uſeful ſcience of the world to know, 

Which books can never teach, or pedants ſhow. 
A nation here I pity, and admire, 

Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 

Yet taught by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear : 

Whoſe nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 

In courts a mean, in camps a gen'rous band; 

From each low tool of power content receive 

Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to Europe give. 

Whoſe people vain in want, in bondage bleſs'd, 

'Tho' plunder'd, gay; induſtrious, tho* oppreſs d; 

With happy follies riſe above their fate, 

The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 
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Yet here the muſes deign'd a while to ſport * 
In the ſhort ſun-ſhine of a fav ring court: I 
Here Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe, and ſharp in wit, \ 
Who from the ancients, like the ancients writ, 8 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 
By flatt' ring incenſe to his maſter's fame. | ] 
Here Moliere, firſt of comic wits, excell'd . 
Whate' er Athenian theatres beheld ; ] 


By keen, yet decent ſatire ſkill'd to pleaſe, 
With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe. ; 
Now charm'd, I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 
Heroic thoughts with Shakeſpear's force and fire; 
Now ſweet Racine with milder influence move 
'The ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. 

With mingled pain and pleaſure I ſurvey 
The pompous works of arbitrary ſway ; 
Proud palaces, that drain'd the ſubjects ſtore, 
Rais'd on the ruins of th' oppreſs'd and poor; 
Where even mute walls are taught to flatter ſtate, - 
And painted triumphs ſtile ambition GREAT. 
With more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view, 
Where Conde from an envious court withdrew +; 
Where, ſick of glory, faction, power and pride, 
(Sure judge how empty all, who all had try'd) 
Beneath his palms the weary chief repos'd, 
And life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos'd. 

With ſhame that other fam'd retreat I ſee 

Adorn'd by art, diſgrac'd by luxury 4; 
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Where Orleans waſted ev'ry vacant hour 
In the wild riot of unbounded power ; 
Where feveriſh debauch and impious love 
Stain'd the mad table and the guilty grove. 
With theſe amuſements is thy friend detain” 
Pleas'd and inſtructed in a foreign land; | : 
Yet oft a tender wiſh recals my mind 
From preſent joys to dearer left behind : 
O native iſle, fair treedom's happieſt ſeat ! 
At thought of thee, my bounding pulſes beat; 
At thought of thee, my heart impatient burns, 
And all my country on my ſoul returns. 
When ſhall I ſee thy fields, whoſe plenteous grain 
No power can raviſh from th' induſtrious ſwain ? 
When kiſs with pious love the ſacred earth, 9 
That gave a BURLEIGH, or a RussEL birth? yt 
When, in the ſhade of laws, that long have ſtood, þ 
Prop'd by their care, or ſtrengthen'd by their blood, 
Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, 
The proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race diſdain ? 
Yet oh! what doubt, what fad preſaging voice 
Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoice; 
Bids me contemplate every ftate around, 
From ſultry Spain to Norway's icy bound; 
Bids their loſt rights, their ruin'd glories ſee; 
And tells me, "Theſe, like England, once were Free. 


TO- 


Mz. POYN T Z, 


 AmBAsSSADOR at the CoxGrEss of Soiss0Ns, 
in the year 1728. 


Written at Paris. 


Thou, whoſe friendſhip is my joy and pride, 
Whoſe virtues warm me, and whoſe precepts guide; 
Thou, to whom greatneſs, rightly underſtood, 
Is but a larger power of being good ; 
Say, Poyntz, amidſt the toils of anxious ſtate, 
Does not thy ſecret ſoul deſire retreat? 
Doſt thou not wiſh (the taſk of glory done) 
Thy buſy life at length might be thy own; 
That to thy lov'd philoſophy reſign'd, 
No care might ruffle thy unbended mind ? 
Juſt is the wiſh. For ſure the happieſt meed, 
To favour'd man by ſmiling heaven decreed, 
Is to reflect at caſe on glorious pains, 
And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains. 
Not him I praiſe, who from the world retir'd, 
By no ealivening generous paſſion fir'd, 
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On flowery couches ſlumbers life away, 
And gently bids his active powers decay; 
Who fears bright glory's awful face to ſee, 
And ſhuns-renown as much as infamy. 
But bleſs'd is he, who, exercis'd in cares, 
To private leiſure public virtue bears; 
Who, tranquil, ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies labour won. 
Him honour follows to the ſecret ſhade, 
And crowns propitious his declining head ; 
In his retreats their harps the muſes ſtring, 
For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ling ; 
Friendſhip and truth on all his moments wait, 
Pleas'd with retirement, better than with ſtate; 
And round the bower where humbly great he lies, 
Fair olives bloom, or verdant laurels riſe. 

So when thy country ſhall no more demand 
The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand; 
When peace reſtor'd, ſhall on her downy wing 
| Secure repoſe, and careleſs leiſure bring; 
Then to the ſhades of learned eaſe retir'd, 
The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, 
Among thy books and friends, thou ſhalt poſſeſs 
Contemplative and quiet happineſs; 
Pleas'd ro review a life in honour ſpent, 
And painful merit paid with ſweet content. 
Yet, tho' thy hours unclogg'd with ſorrow roll, 
Tho' wiſdom calm, and ſcience feed thy foul; 
One dearer bliſs remains to be poſſeſs'd, 
That only can improve and crown the reft,— 

Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 
Which thy own heart perhaps would better tell : 
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The point to which our ſweeteſt paſſions move, 
Is, to be truly loy'd, and fondly love. 
This is the charm that ſmooths the troubled breaſt, | 
Friend to our health, and author of our reſt, - 
Bids every gloomy vexing paſſion fly, 

And tunes each jarring ſtring to harmony. 

Even while I write, the name of love inſpires 
More pleaſing thoughts, and more enlivening fires; 
Beneath his power my raptur'd fancy glows, 
And every tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 

Dull is the privilege of living free; 

Our hearts were never form'd for liberty: 

Some beauteous image well imprinted there, 

Can beſt defend them from conſuming care. 

In vain to groves and gardens we retire, 

And nature in her rural works admire ;- 

Thoꝰ grateful theſe, . yet thefe but faintly charm; 
They may delight us, but can never warm. 

May ſome fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 
With pleaſing pangs of ever gay deſire; 

And tcach thee that ſoft ſcience, which alone 
till to thy ſearching mind reſts ſlightly known! 
"Thy foul, tho” great, is tender and refin'd, 

'Fo friendſhip ſenſible, to love-inclin'd ; 

And therefore long thou can'ſt not arm thy breaſt 
Againſt the entrance of ſo ſweet a gueſt. 

Hear what th' inſpiring muſes bid me tell, 

For heaven thall ratify what they reveal. 

A choſen bride ſhall in thy arms be plac'd, 
With all th' attractire charms of beauty grac'd; 
Whoſe wit and virtue ſhall thy own expreſs, 
Vitti2guiſh'd only by their ſofter dreſs : 
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Thy greatneſs ſhe, or thy retreat ſhall ſhare, 
gweeten tranquillity, or ſoften care: 

Her ſmiles the taſte of every joy ſhall raiſe, 
And add new pleaſure to renown and praiſe; 


Till charm'd you own the truth my verſe would prove, 
That happineſs is near ally'd to love. 
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UCH is thy form, O Poyntz! but who ſhall find 
A hand, or colours to expreſs thy mind ? 
A mind unmor'd by every vulgar fear, 
In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere; 
Wiſe without art; without ambition great; 
'Tho' firm, yet pliant; active, tho” ſedate; 
With all the richeſt ſtores of learning ſraught ; 
Yet better ſtill by native prudence taught ; 
That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſs'd to heal, 
Can pity frailties it could never feel; 
That, when misfortune ſued, ne'cr ſought to know 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe; 
That, fix'd on equal virtue's temp'rate laws, 
Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe; 
"That, to its own perfections ſingly blind, 
Would for another think this praiſe deſigu'd. 
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A N 
r 
To ME FUPE 


From Rome, 1730. 


MMORTAL bard! for whom each muſe has wove 

The faireſt garlands of th' Aonian grove; 
Preſerv'd, our drooping genius to reſtore, 
When Addiſon and Congreve are no more; 
After ſo many ſtars extinct in night 
The darken'd age's laſt remaining light! 
To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
Inſpir'd by memory of ancient wit; 
For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
FalPn is their glory, and their virtue loſt. 
From tyrants, and from prielts the muſes fly, 
Daughters of reaſon and of liberty : 
Nor Baiz now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mincius rove; 
To Thames's flowery borders they retire, 
And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire.. 
So in the ſhades, where, cheer'd with furrroer 124: 
Melodious linnets warbled ſpright!y lays, 
Soon as the faded, falling leaves comp in 
Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reig::, 
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No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 
But mournful ſilence ſaddens all the grove. 

Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter'd ſtate 

"Has felt the worlſt ſeverity of fate: 

Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 

And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 
Not that her palaces to earth are thrown, 

Her cities deſart, and her fields unſown ; 

But that her ancient ſpirit is decay'd, 

"That facred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 
That there the ſource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtream ſupply'd the world before. 

Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd; 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind; 
Chiefs, b / whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 
And poets, who thoſe chiefs fublimely prais'd! 
Oft I the traces you have left explore, 

Your alkes vilit, and your urns adore; 

Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould'ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown ; 

Thoſe hallow'd ruins better pleas'd to ſee 

Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 

As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awſul form ariſe; 

Stranger, be ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid, 
Theie grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, 
Whea thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear: 

Great bard, whole numbers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom 1 gire my own harmonicus lyre, 
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If high exalted on the throne of wit, 

Near me and Homer thou aſpire to ſit, 

No more let meaner fatire dim the rays 
That flow majeſtic from thy nobler bays; 
In all the flowery paths of Pindus ſtray, 

But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way; 
Nor, when each ſoft engaging mule is thine, 
Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 

Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 

A laſting column to thy country's praiſe; 

To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt ; 

Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 
And plants her palm beſide the olive's ſhade. 
Such was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
Such was the people whoſe exploits I ſung ; 
Brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
With different bays by Mars and Phoebus crown'd; 
Dauntleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, 

But pleas'd a mild Auguſtus to obey. 

If theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 
Envy to black Cocytus ſhall retire, 

And howl with furies in tormenting fire; 
Approving time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
And join the patriot's to the poet's praite. 
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My LORD HERVEY. 


In the year 1730. 


From Worceſterſhire. 


Strenua nos exercet inertia : navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene Vivere : quod petis, hic eſt; 
Eſt Ulubris, Animus ſi te non deficit æquus. 


HoRACE. 


AV RTTE of Venus and the tuneful Nine, 
Pollio, by nature form'd in courts to ſhine, 
Wilt thou once more a kind attention lend 
To thy long abſent and forgotten friend ; 
Who, after ſeas and mountains wander'd o'er, 
Return'd at length to his own native ſhore, 
From all that's gay retir'd, and all that's great, 
Beneath the ihades of his paternal feat 
Has found that happineſs he fought in vain 
On the fam'd banks of Tiber and of Seine? 
"Tis not to view the well-proportion'd pile, 
The charms of 'Titian's and of Raphael's ſtile; 
At ſoft Italian ſounds to melt away; 
Or in the fragrant groves of myrtle ſtray; 
| That lulls the tumults of the foul to reſt, 
Or makes the fond poflifior truly bleis d. 
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In our own breaſts the fource of pleaſure lies: 
Still open, and ſtill flowing to the wiſe; 
Not forc'd by toilſome art and wild deſire 
Beyond the bounds of nature to aſpire 
Bur in its proper channels gliding fair; 
A common benefit, which all may ſhare. 
Yet half mankind this eaſy good diſdain, 
Nor reliſh happineſs unbought by pain; 
Falſe is their taſte of bliſs, and thence their ſearch 
is vain. 
So idle, yet fo reſtleſs are our minds, 
We climb the Alps, and brave the raging winds ; 
Through various toils to ſeek content we roam, 
Which with but thinking right were our's at home, 
For not the ccaſcleſs change of ſhifted place 
Can from the heart a ſettled grief eraſe, 
Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 
Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aching care. 
The wretch by wild impatience driv'n to rove 
Vex'd with the pangs of ill-requited love, 
From pole to pole. the fatal arrow bears, 
Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom tears; 
With equal pain each different clime he tries, 
And is himſelf that torment which he flics. 
For how ſhould ills, that from our paſſions flow, 
Be chang'd by Afric's heat, or Ruſſia's ſnow ? 
Or how can aught but powerful reaſon cure, 
What, from unthinking folly, we endure ? 
Happy ts he, and he alone, who knows 
His heart's uneaſy diſcord to compoſe; 
In gen'rous love of others good to find 
The ſweeteſt pleaſures of the ſocial mind; 
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To bound his wiſhes in their proper ſphere; 
To nouriſh pleaſing hope, and conquer anxious fear. 
This was the wiſdom ancient ſages taught, 
This was the ſovereign good they juſtly ſought; 
This to no place or elimate is confin'd, 
But the free native produce of the mind. 

Nor think, my Lord, that courts to you deny 

The uſeful practice of philoſophy: 
HForace, the wiſeſt of the tuneful choir, 
Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire, 

But in the palace of Auguſtus knew 
'The ſame unerring maxims to purſue, 
Which in the Sabine or the Velian ſhade 
His ſtudy and his happineſs he made. 

May you, my friend, by his example taught, 
View all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought ; 
Undazzled every glitt'ring folly ſee, 

And in the midſt of laviſh forms be free; 

In its own centre keep your ſteady mind ; 

Let prudence guide you, but let honour bind ; 

In ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part, 

But be a country-gentleman at heart. ; 
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HE counſels of a friend, Belinda, hear, 
Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady's ear, 
Unlike the flatteries of a lover's pen, 
Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men. 
Nor think I praiſe you ill, when thus I ſhew 
What female vanity might fear to know : 
Some merit's mine, to dare to be ſincere, 
But greater your's, ſincerity to bear. 
Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends; 
Women, like princes, find few real friends : 
All who approach them their own ends purſue : 
Lovers and miniſters are feldom true. 
Hence oft from reafon heedleſs beauty ſtrays, 
And the moſt truſted guide the molt betrays : 
Hence by fond dreams of fancy'd power amus'd, 
When molt you tyrannize, you're molt abus'd. 
What is your ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 
Your heart's ſupreme ambition? To be fair : 
For this the toilet every thought employs, 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys: 
For this, hands, lips, and eyes are put to ſchool, 
And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 
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And yet how few have learnt, when this is given, 


Not to diſgrace the partial boon of heaven? 
How few with all their pride of form can nmwve ? 
How few are lovely, that were made for love ? 
Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſleſs 

An elegance of mind as well as dreſs ; 

Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe 

By graceful nature's unaffected caſe, 

Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 

But wiſely reſt content with modeſt ſenſe; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain; 
Of thoſe who claim it, more than half have none, 
And half of thoſe who have it, are undone. 
Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex's arts, 
Nor think diſhoneſty a proof of parts; 
For you the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule, 
A CunNING WOMAN is a KNavisn Fool. 

Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudcs rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in diſgrace 
Art miniſters, becauſe they with their place. 
Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene, 

Without, all beauty, and all peace, within : 
The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, 
"1s uzlincis in its moſt fright ful form : 
Fiercely it ſtands defying gods and men, 

As fery monſters guard a giant's den. 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great : 

A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat ; 

Her tairc{t virtues fly from public ſiglit, 
Donwlhtc worth, that ſhans too. ſtrong à light. 


To rougher man ambition's taſk reſign : 
*Tis ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine, 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of envy, and be great. 
One only care your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love; 

To this great point direct your conſtant aim, 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame. 

Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd : 
With caution chuſe; but then be fondly kind, 
The ſelfiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 
Shall find no place in love's delightful heaven; 
Here ſweet extremes alone can truly bleſs ; 

The virtue of a lover is exceſs. 

A maid unaſk'd may own a well-plac'd flame, 
Not loving firſt, but loving wrong is ſhame. 

Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 

Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdam ; 
Short is the period of infulting power : 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour; 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 

Bleſs'd is the maid, and worthy to be bleſs'd, 
'Whoſe ſoul entire by him the loves poſſeſs'd, 
Feels every vanity in fondneſs loſt, 

And aſks no power, but that of pleaſing moſt : 
Her's is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 

he honeſt warmth of undiflembled love; 

For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 

But leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
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Let reaſon teach what paſſion fain would hide, 

That Hymen's bands by prudence ſhould be ty d. 

Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 

If angry fortune on their union frown : 

Soon will the flatt ring dream of bliſs be o'er, 

And cloy'd imagination cheat no more. 

Then waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 

With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain; 

And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 

Does but increaſe the anguiſh of their grief; A 

While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, T 

Than the ſad. knowledge of each other's care. A 
F. 
U 
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Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than ſell your violated charms for gain; 


Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe, or hate, 81 
For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate. E. 
The molt abandon'd proſtitutes are they, I 
Who, not to love, but av'fice, fall a prey: T 


Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of Wire; 
A maid ſo wedded, is a Wnuokr ror Lire. 
Even in the happieſt choice, where fav'ring heaven 
Has equal love, and eaſy fortune given, 
Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done: 
The prize of happineſs muſt ſtill be won; 
And oft, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The lhver in the haſband may be loſt : 
The graces might alone his heart allare; 
They and the virtues meeting muſt ſecure. 
Let even your prudence wear the pleaſing dreſs 
Of care for him, and anxious tenderneſs, 
From Kind concern about his weal, or woe, 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flow; 
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The HovsHoLD SCEPTRE if he bids you bear, 

Make it your pride his ſervant to appear: 

Endearing thus the common acts of life, 

The miſtreſs ſtill ſhall-charm him in the wife; 

And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerv'd come on, 

Before his eye perceives one beauty gone; 

Ev'n o'er your cold, and ever-ſacred urn, 

His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguiſh'd burn. 
'Thus I, Belinda, would your charms improve,. 

And form your heart to all the arts of love: 

The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 

Againſt the power of thoſe already known : 

For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 

With gentle force the captivated mind, 

Skill'd every ſoft attraction to employ, 

Each flatt'ring hope, and each alluring joy; 

I own your genius, and from you receive 

The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give. 
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Written in the Vear 1732. 


I 


W HEN DIA on the plain appears, 4 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move;— 7 
Tell me, my heart, if this be Love, 
1 


Whene'er ſhe ſpeaks, my raviſh'd ear 


No other voice but her's can hear, , 
No other wit but her's approve z—— \ 
Tell me, my heart, if this be Love. 
III. 
If ſhe ſome other youth commend, * 
Though I was once his fondeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I prove; bg 
'Tell me, my heart, if this be Love. 
IV. 
When ſhe is abſent, I no more 7 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring, or ſhadieſt grove; —— A 
Tell me, my heart, if this be Love. 
; V. 
| When fond of power, of beauty vain, B 
Her nets the ſpread ſor every ſwain, 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ſtrove _ | Tf 


Tell me, my heart, if this be Love. 


LORD LYTTLETON. 


Written in the Year 1733. 


I. 
THE heavy hours are almoſt paſt 
| That part my love and me; 
My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only wiſh-to ſee. 
„ 
But how, my Delia, will you meet 
The man you've loſt ſo long? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat, 
And tremble on your tongue? 
III. 
Will you in every look declare 
Your heart is ſtill the ſame ? 
.And heal each idly-anxious care 
Our fears in abſence frame? 
IV. 
Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 
When ſhortly we ſhall meet, 
And try what yet remains between 
Of loit'ring time to cheat. 
: Y, 
But if the dream that ſooths my mind 
Shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 
If I am doom'd at length to find 
You have forgot to love; 
H 
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VI. 
All I of Venus aſk, is this; 
No more to let us join; 
But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs, 
To dic and think you mine. 
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DAMON AND DELIA. 


In Imitation of Horace and Lym. 


Written in the Year 1732. 


DamoN. 
ELL me, my Delia, tell me why 

My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly : 
What means this cloud upon your brow ? 
Have I offended? tell me how? 
Some change has happen'd in your heart, 
Some rival there has ſtolen a part; 
Reaſon, theſe fears may diſapprove : 
But yet I fear, becauſe I love. 

DIA. 

Firſt, tell me, Damon, why to-day 

At Belvidera's feet you lay? 
Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais'd, 
And ev'ry trifling beauty rais'd, 
As if you meant to let me ſec 
Your flattery is not all for me? 
Alas! too well your ſex I knew, 
Nor was ſo weak to think you true, 

Damon. 

 Unkind! my falſhood to upbraid, 
When your own orders I obey'd: 
You bid me try by this deceit 
The notice of the world to cheat, 
H 2 
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And hide beneath another name 
The ſecret of our mutual flame. 
Der. 

Damon, your prudence I confeſs, 
But let me wiſh it had been leſs; 
Too well the lover's part you play'd, 
With too much art your court you made; 
Had it been only art, your eyes 
Would not have join'd in the diſguiſe. 

DamoN. 

Ah, ceaſe thus idly to moleſt 
With groundleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 
While thus at fancy'd wrongs you grieve, 
Jo me a real pain you give. 

DeL1a. 

'Tho' well I might your truth diſtruſt, 
My fooliſh heart believes you juſt; 
Reaſon this faith may difapprove, 

But ] believe, becauſe I love. 


LORD LITTLE TON 


1 
In Imitation of Pas TOR Fipo. 
LO Primavera Gioventu del Anno. ] 


Written abroad in 1729. 


I. 
3 of blooming flowers and gay deſires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful ſpring, 
At whoſe approach, inſpir'd with equal fires, 
The am'rous nightingale and poet ſing: 
; II. 
Again doſt thou return, but not with thee 
Return the ſmiling hours I once poſſeſs'd; 
Bleſſings thou bring'ſt to others, but to me 
The fad remembrance, that I once was bleſs d. 
III. 


Thy faded charms, which winter ſnatch'd away, 


Renew'd in all their former luſtre, ſhine; 
But ah! no more ſhall hapleſs I be gay, 
Or know the vernal joys that have been mine. 
IV: 
Tho' linnets ſing, tho' flowers adorn the green, 


Tho? on their wings ſoft zephyrs fragrance bear 


Harſh is the muſic, joy leſs is the ſcene, 

The odour faint for Delia is not there, 

V. 

Cheerleſs and cold I feel the genial fun ; 

From thee while abſent I in exile rove: 
Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light, alone 

Can warm my heart to gladneſs and to love. 
H 3 
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: 1 others heap of wealth a ſhining ſtore, 
And much poſſeſſing, labour till for more; 

Let them, diſquieted with dire alarms, ' 
Aſpire to win a dang'rous fame in arms : 
Me tranquil poverty ſhall lull to reſt, 
Humbly ſecure, and indolently bleſt; 
Warm'd by the blaze of my own cheerful hearth, 
I'll waſte the wint'ry hours in ſocial mirth ; 
In ſummer pleas'd attend to harveſt toils, 
In autumn preſs the vineyard's purple ſpoils, 
And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 
Some kid, or lamb, that wants its mother's care: 
With her I'll celebrate each gladſome day, 
When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay, 
With her new milk on Pales' altar pour, 
And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona's bower. 
At night, how ſoothing would it be to hear, 
Shelter'd and warm, the tempeſt whiſtling near; 
Or, while the wintry clouds their-deluge pour, 
Slumber aſſiſted by the beating (hower ! 
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Ah! how much happier, than the fool who braves, 
In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous waves! 
While I, contented with my little ſtore, 
In tedious voyage ſeek no diſtant ſhore, 
But idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat, 
Near cooling fountains ſhun the dog-ſtar's heat; 
For what reward fo rich could fortune give, 
That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve ? 
Let great Meſſala ſhine in martial toils, 
And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils; 
Me beauty holds in ſtrong, tho' gentle chains, 
Far from tumultuous war, and duſty plains. 
With thee, my love, to paſs my tranquil days, 
How would I flight ambition's painful praiſe ! 
How would I joy with thee, my love, to yoke 
The ox, and feed my folitary flock ! 
On thy ſoft breaſt might I but lean my head, 
How downy ſhould I think the woodland bed 

The wretch, who fleeps not by his fair one's ſide, 
Deteſts the gilded couch's uſeleſs pride, 
Nor knows his weary, weeping eyes to cloſe, 
Tho' murm'ring rills invite him to repoſe. 
Hard were his heart, who thee, my fair, could leave 
For all the honours proſp'rous War can give ; 
'Tho' thro' the vanquiſh'd Eaſt he ſpread his fame, 
And Parthian tyrants trembled at his name; 
Tho' bright in arms, while hoſts around him bleed, 
With martial pride he preſs'd his foaming ſteed. 
No pomps like theſe my humble vows require : 
With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire: 
"Thee may my cloſing eyes in death behold ! 
Thee may my fault'ring hand yet ſtrive to hold! 
H 4 
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Then, Delia, then thy heart will melt in woe, 
Then.o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will flow ;- 
Thy tears will flow, for gentle is thy mind, 

Nor doſt thau think it weakneſs to be kind. 

With thee each youth and tender mail ſhall join 
In grief; and mix their friendly. ſighs with thine ;- 
But ah ! my Delia, I-conjure thee ſpare . 

Thy heaving: breaſts and looſe diſhevell'd hair: 
Wound not thy form; leſt on th' Elyſian coaſt 
Thuy anguith ſhould diſtyrb my peaceful ghoſt. 


But now, nor death, nor parting, ſhould employ 


Our ſprightly thoughts, or. damp our bridal joy: 

We'll live, my Delia, and from life remove 

All care, all bus'neſs, but delightful love. 

Old age in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve, 
Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give; 

Then let us ſnatch the moment to be bleſs d, 

This hour is loves be fortunc's all the reſt. 


FA 
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LORD LYTTLETON. ' 


N 6. 


Written in the Year 73 2. 


I. 
AY, Mrxza, why is gentle love 
A ſtranger to that mind, 
Which pity and eſteem can move; 
Which can be juſt and kind? 


8 


II. 
Is it becauſe you fear to ſhare 
The ills that love moleſt; 
The jealous doubt, the tender care; 
That rack the am'rous breaſt ? 


III. 
Alas! by ſome degree of woe 
We eyery bliſs muſt gain: 
The heart can ne'er a tranſport know, 
That never feels a pain, 
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Writ at Mr. Porz's Houſe at Twickenham, 


which he had lent to 
Mas G „LL. 


In Auguſt 1735. 


6 J. 
O, Thames, and tell the buſy town, 
Not all its wealth or pride 

Could tempt me from the charms that crown 


Thy rural flowery ſide : 


| II. 
Thy flowery ſide, where PoE has mo 
The Muſes green retreat, 
With every ſmile of nature grac'd, 
With every art complete. 


| III. 
But now, ſweet bard, thy heavenly ſong 
Enchants us here no more; 
Their darling glory loſt too long 
Thy once-lov'd ſhades deplore. 


IV. 
Yet ſtill, for beauteous G——=lle's ſake, 
The Muſes here remain 
G—le, whoſe eyes have power to make 
A Pore of every ſwain. 
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TOR Ai 


ONE without hope e'er lov'd the brighteſt fair, 
But love can hope where reaſon would deſpair. 


0 


8. 


At Wickham. 


Written in the Year 1740. 


AIR nature's ſweet ſimplicity, 
With elegance refin'd, 

Well in thy feat, my friend, I fee, 
But better in thy mind, 

To both, from courts and all their ſtate, 
Eager I fly, to prove 

Joys far above a courtier's fate, 
Tranquillity and love, 
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Lg 


MISS LUCY F----- 


Over. 5 the muſe alone inſpir d, 
I ſung my amorous ſtrains: 
No ſerious love my boſom fir'd ; 
Yet every tender maid, deceiv'd, 
The idly-mournful tale belicv'd, 
And wept my fancied pains. 


But Venus now, to puniſh me 
For having feign'd ſo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee, . 
That not the whole Aönian quire 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire, 
Its real flame to tell.. 


TO THE SAME; 


WIT H 


R AM MON D's ELE GI E S. 


LL that of love can be expreſt 
In theſe ſoft numbers ſee; 
But, Lucy, would you know the reſt, 
It mult be read in ac, 


f 
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TO THE SAME. 


O him who in an hour muſt die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to fly, 
Than flow the minutes ſeem to me, 
Which keep me from the ſight of thee. 
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Not more that trembling wretch would give 
Another day or year to live; 

Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that long hour which thee detains. 
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Oh! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come with all thy heavenly charms, 
At once to juſtify and pay 

The pain 1 feel from this delay. 
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I. 
1 O eaſe my troubled mind of anxious care, 
Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor'd; 
Where all the letters of my abſent fair 
(His richeſt treaſure) careful love had ſtor'd + 
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II. 
In every word a magic ſpell I found, A 
Of power to charm each buſy thought to reſt, 
Though every word encreas'd the tender wound 
Of fond deſire till throbbing in my breaſt. 


III. 
So to his hoarded gold the miſer ſteals, 
And loſes every ſorrow at the ſight; 
Yet wiſhes ſtill for more, nor ever feels 
Entire contentment, or ſecure delight. 


| IV. 
Ah! ſhould I loſe thee, my too lovely maid, 
Couldſt thou forget thy heart was ever mine, 
Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid: 
My hand each dear memorial ſhall reſign : 


If 
| V. . 
Not one kind word ſhall in my power remain Fa 
A painful witneſs of reproach to thee ; 
And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, 
My heart ſhould break, to leave thee wholly free. 1 
Ot 
Ne 
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A PRAYER To VENUS 


TEMPLE ar STOWE. 


a0 FHETSAME 
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I. 
AIR Venvs, whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys 
Its front reflected in the ſilver lake, 
Theſe humble offerings, which thy ſervant pays, 
Freſh flowers, and myrtle wreaths, propitious take, 
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II. 
If leſs my love exceeds all other love, 
Than Lucy's charms all other charms excel, 
Far from my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, 
And there let ſad deſpair for ever dwell. 


— r * * 
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III. 
But if my ſoul is fill'd with her alone, 
No other wiſh, nor other object knows, 
Oh! make her, Goddeſs, make her all my owp, 
And give my trembling heart ſecure repoſe. 
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IV. 
No watchful ſpies I aſk to guard her charms, 
No walls of braſs, no ſteeE- defended door; 
Place her but once within my circling arms, 
Love's ſureſt Fort, and I will doubt no more. 
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TO THE SAME, 


On her pleading Want of TIME. 


.. a 
| O* Thames's bank, a gentle youth 
For Lucy ſigh'd with matchleſs ms 
Even when he ſigh'd in rhyme; 
"The lovely maid his flame return'd, 
And would with equal warmth have burn'd, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


5 II. 
Oft he repair d, with eager feet, 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet 
| Beneath th' accuſtomed lime; 
She would have fondly met him there, 
And heal'd with love each tender care, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


III. 
« It was not thus, inconſtant maid! 
Lou acted once (the ſhepherd ſaid) 
„When love was in its prime.” 
She griev'd to hear him thus complain, 
And would have writ to eaſe his pain, 
But that ſhe had not time. 


IV. 
How can you act ſo cold a part? 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 


— | 
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If love be not a crime. 
We ſoon muſt part for months, for years 
She would have anſwer'd with her tears, 

But that ſhe had not time. 


TO THE SAWE 


OUR ſhape, your lips, your eyes are till the ſame, 

Still the bright object of my conſtant flame; 
But where is now the tender glance, that ſtole, 
With gentle ſweetneſs, my enchantcd ſoul ? 
Kind fears, impatient wiſhes, ſoft deſires, 
Each melting charm that love alone inſpires, 
"Theſe, theſe are loſt; and I behold no more 
The maid my heart delighted to adore. 
Yet ſtill unchang'd, ſtill doating to exceſs, 
I ought, but dare not, try to love you lets.; 
Weakly I grieve, unpity'd I complain; 
But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain; 
For you, cold maid, whom no complaints can move, 
Were far more bleſt, when vou like me could love. 
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TO THE SAME. 


| I 
HEN I think on your truth I doubt you no more, 
I blame all the fears I gave way to before; 
I fay to my heart, Be at reſt, and believe 
6“ That whom once ſhe has choſen ſhe never will leave.“ 
Ip : 
But ah! when F think on each raviſhing grace I 
That plays in the ſmiles of that heavenly face, 
My heart beats again ; I again apprehend- 
Some fortunate rival in every friend. 
III. 
Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, 
Since you neither can leſſen your charms nor my love; 
But doubts, caus'd by paſſion, you never can blame; 
For they aro not ill-founded, or you ſcel the ſame. 


TO THE SAME, 


W.Ii.T.S & 


n.SW WF ATCHK A'ſ 


ITH me, while preſent, may thy lovely eyes 


Be never turn'd upon this golden toy : . it 
Think every pleaſing hour too ſwiftly flies, 0 
er 


And meature time, by joy ſucceeding joy. 
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But, when the cares that interrupt our bliſs 
To me not always will thy ſight allow, 
Then oft with kind impatience look on this, 

Then every minute count—as I do now. 


AN: 


IRREGULAR ODE. 


_ Writ at Wicknam in 1746. 


WES & $A ME 


I. 
E ſylvan ſcenes, with artleſs beauty gay, 
Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham, ſay, 
What is the charm that each ſucceſſive year, 
Which ſees me with my Lucy here, 
Can thus to my tranſported heart, 
A'ſenſe of joy, unfelt before, impart ! 
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II. 
Is it glad Summer's balmy breath that blows 
From the fair jeſſ mine, and the bluſhing roſe ! 
Her balmy breath, and all her blooming (tore 
Of rural bliſs was here before: 
I 2. 


os — — — — 
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Oft have I met her on the verdant fide 

Of Norwood-hill, and in the yellow meads, 
Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 
Array'd in all her flowery pride. 

No ſweeter fragrance now the gardens yield, 

No brighter colours paint th' enamell'd field. 


| III. 
Is it to Love theſe new delights I owe ? 
Four times has the revolving ſun 
His annual circle thro' the zodiac run; 
Since all that Love's indulgent power 
On favour'd mortals can beſtow, 
Was given to me in this auſpicious bower. 


IV. 

Here firſt my Lucy, ſweet in virgin charms, 
Was yielded to my longing arms; 
And round our nuptial bed, 

Hovering with purple wings, th' Idalian boy 

Shook from his radiant torch the bliſsful fires 
Of innocent deſires, 

While Venus ſcatter'd myrtles o'er her head. 
Whence then this ſtrange increaſe of joy? 

Ile, only he can tell, who, match'd like me, 

(If ſuch another happy man there be) 

Has, by his own experience, tried 
How much the Ve is dearer than the Pride. 
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Ipſe cava ſolans zgrum teſtudine amorem, 
Te dulcis conjux, te ſolo in littore ſecum, 
Te veniente die, te decedente cancbat. 


I. 
T length eſcap'd from every human eye, 
From every duty, every care, 

That in my mournful thoughts might claim a ſhare, 
Or force my tears their flowing ſtream to dry, 
Beneath the gloom of this embowering ſhade, 
'This lone retreat, for tender forrow made, 
I now may give my burden'd heart relief, 

And pour forth all my ſtores of grief, 
Of grief ſurpaſſing every other woe 
Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 

Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow, 

Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our groſs deſires, inclegant and low. 
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| II. 
Ye tufted groves, ye gently falling rills, 
Ye high o'erſhadowing hills, 
Je lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal green, 
Oft have you my Lucy ſeen! 
But never ſhall you now behold her more: 
Nor will ſhe now with fond delight, « 
And taſte refin'd, your rural charms explore. 
Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
Thoſe beauteous eyes, where, beaming, us'd to ſhine 
Reaſon's pure light, and Virtue's ſpark divine. 


III. 
Oft would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
To hear her heavenly voice, 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to ſing, 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
'The woodlark and the linnet pleas'd no more, 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every ſhepherd's flute 
Was caſt in filent ſcorn away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 
Ye larks and linnets now reſume your ſong, 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive ſtory tell, 
For death has ſtopt that tuneful tongue, 
Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes excel. 


IV. 
In vain I look around 
"Ofer all the. well-known ground, 
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My Lvey's wonted footſteps to deſery; 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go.down the ſky ; 
Nor by yon fountain's ſide, 
; Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found: 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ample bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of her eſpy, 
But the fad ſacred carth where her dear relics lie. 


V. 
O ſhades of Hagley, where is now your boaſt? 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt. 
_ You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Where female vanity might wilh to ſhine, 
The pomp of citics, and the pride of courts, 
Her modeſt beauties ſhun'd the public eye: 
Ta your ſequeſter'd dales 
And flower embroider'd vales 
From an admiring world ſhe choſe to fly; 
With nature there retir'd, and nature's God, 
The filent paths of wiſdom trod, 
And baniſh'd every paſſion from her breaſt, 
But thoſe, the gentleſt, and the beſt, 
Whoſe. holy flames with energy divine 
The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal, and the maternal love. 
I 4 
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VI. 
Sweet babes, who, like the little playful fawns, 
Were wont to trip along theſe verdant lawns 
By your delighted mother's fide, 
Who now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? 
Ah! where is now the hand whofe tender care 
To every virtue would have form'd your youth, 
And ſtrew'd with flowers the thorny ways of truth 
O loſs beyond repair 
O wretched father, left alone 
To weep their dire misfortune, and thy own! 
How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd with woe, 
And, drooping o'er thy Lucvx's grave, 
Perform the duties that you doubly owe, 
Now ſhe, alas! is gone, 
From folly and from vice, their helpleſs age to fave ? 


VII. 

Where were ye, Muſes, when relentleſs Fate 
From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore, 
From theſe fond arms that vainly ſtrove, 

With hapleſs ineffectual love, 
To guard her boſom from the mortal blow? 
Could not your fav'ring power, Aönian maids, 
Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, 
For whom fo oft in theſe inſpiring ſhades, 
Or under Campden's moſs-clad mountains hoar, 
You open'd all your facred ſtore, 
Whate'er your ancient ſages taught, 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all your ſpirit glow ? 
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VIII. 
Nor then did Pindus', or Caſtalia's plain, 
Or Aganippe's fount, your ſteps detain, 
Nor in the 'Thefpian valleys did you play ; 
Nor then on * Mincio's bank 
Beſet with oſiers dank, 
Nor where + Clitumnus rolls his gentle ſtream, 
Nor where throngh hanging woods 
. Steep + Anio pours his floods, 
Nor yet where || Meles, or $ lliſſus ſtray. 
Ill does it now beſeem, 
That of your guardian care bereft, 
To dire diſeaſe and death your darling ſhould be left. 


IX. 
Now what avails it, that in early bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys 
Are all her ſex's joys, | 
With you ſhe ſearch'd the wit of Greece and Rome? 


* 'The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth-place of 
ViRG1L, 

+ The Clitumnus is a river of Umbria, the reſidence 
of PRorERTIUs. 


t The Anio runs through Tibur or Tivoli, where 


Horace had a villa. 


The Meles is a river of Tonia, from whence Ho- 
MER, ſuppoſed to be born on its banks, is called Me- 


liſigenes. 
§ The lliſſus is a river at Athens. 
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And all that in her later days 
To emulate her ancient praiſe 
Italia's happy genius could produce; 
Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright-ſparkling could inſpire, 
By all the Graces temper'd and refin'd; 
Or what in Britain's Iſle, 
Moſt favour'd with your ſmile, 
The powers of reaſon and of fancy join'd 
To full perfection have conſpir'd to railc ? 
Ah! what is now the uſe 
Of all theſe treaſures that enrich'd her mind, 
'Toiblank oblivion's gloom for ever now conſign'd? 
X. 
At leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name 
"Tis yours from death to fave, 
And in the temple-of immortal tame 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters, come, 
And ftrew with choiceſt flowers her hallow'd tomb. 
But foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 
With accents ſweet and ſad, 
Thou, plaintive Muſe, whom o'er his Laura's urn 
Unhappy Petrarch call'd to mourn, 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 
A more impaſſion'd tear, a more pathetic lay. 
XI. 
Tell how:each beauty of her mind and face 
Was brighten'd by ſome ſweet, peculiar grace ! 
How eloquent in every look 
Thro' her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly ſpoke ! 
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"Tell how her manners by the world refin'd 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind, 
And made each charm of polith'd courts agree 
With candid Truth's ſimplicity, 
And uncorrupted Innocence! 
Tell how to more than manly ſenſe 
She join'd the ſoft' ning influence 
Ot more than female tenderneſs: 
How in the thonghtleſs days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others' good deſtroy, 
Her kindly-melting heart, 
To every want, and every woe, 
To guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
'And all relief that bounty could beſtow! 
Even for the kid or lamb that pour'd its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
Tears from ſweet Virtue's ſource, benevolent to all. 
7 © 
Not only good, and kind, 
But ſtrong and elevated was her mind : 
A ſpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Fortune's ſmile, or frown; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To virtuc's loweſt duty ſacrifice 


* 


Or int'reſt or ambition's higheſt prize; 


"That, injur'd or offended, never try'd 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diidain. 
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A wit that, temperately bright, 
With inoffenſive light 

All pleaſing ſhone; nor ever paſs'd 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober hand,, 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv'd, 
That nor too little, nor too much believ'd, 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 
Such Lucy was, when in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th' acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 

In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom 

Death came remorſeleſs on, and ſunk her to the tomb. 


XIII. 

So where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 

In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 

When now the wintry tempeſts all are fled, 

And genial ſummer breathes her gentle gale, 

The verdant orange lifts its beauteous head: 

From every branch the balmy flow'rets riſe, 

On exery bough the golden fruits are ſcen; 

With odours ſweet it fills the ſmiling ſkies, 

The wood-nymphs tend it, and th' Idalian queen: 
Bat in the midſt of all its blooming pride 
A ſudden blaſt from Apenninus blows 

Cold with perpetual ſnows: 
Tke tender blighted plant ſhrinks up its leaves, and 
ics, | 
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Ariſe, O Petrarch, from th' Elyſian bowers, 

With never-fading myrtles twin'd, 

And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd; 
Ariſe, and hither bring the filver lyre, 

Tun'd by thy ſkilful hand, 
To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire, 

With which o'er many a land 
Was ſpread the fame of thy diſaſtrous love; 

To me reſign the vocal ſhell, 

And teach my ſorrows to relate 

Their melancholy tale fo well, 

As may even things inanimate, 

Rough mountain oaks, and defart rocks, to pity move. 


XV. 
What were, alas! thy woes compar'd to mine? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band 
Of Hymen never gave her hand; 
'The joys of wedded love were never thine. 
In thy domeſtic care 
She never bore a ſhare, 
Nor with endeariag art 
Would heal thy wounded heart 
Of every ſecret grief that feſter'd there: 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 
Whole nizhts on her unweeried arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain: 
Nor did ſhe crown your mutual fame 
With pledges dear, and with a father's tender name. 
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XVI. 
O beſt of wives! O dearer far to me 
Than when thy virgin charms 
Were yielded to my arms, 
How can my ſoul endure the loſs of thee? 
How in the world, to me a deſart grown, 
Abandon'd, and alone, ; 
Without my ſweet companion can I live? 
Without thy lovely ſmile, 
The dear-reward of every virtuous toil, 
What pleaſures now can-pall'd ambition give? 
Even the delightful ſenſe of well-earn'd praiſe, 
Unſhar'd by thee, no more my. lifeleſs thoughts could 
raiſe, , 
; XVII. 
For my diſtracted mind 
What ſuccour can I find? 
Oh whom for conſolation ſhall I call? 
Support me, every friend, 
Your kind affiſtance lend 
To bear the weight of this oppreſſive woe. 
Alas! each friend of mine, 
My dear departed love, ſo much was thine; 
That none has any comfort to beſtow: 
My books, the beſt relief 
Tu every other grief, 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: 
Each fav'rite author we together read 
My tortur'd mem'ry wounds, and ſpeaks of Lucy 
dead. 
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XVIII. 
We were the happieſt pair of human kind! 
The rolling year its varying courſe perform'd, 
And back return'd again; 
Another and another ſmiling came, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd remain: 
Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind : 
Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſtes the ſame. 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke, 
That all this pleaſing fabric Love had rais'd 
On which even wanton Vice with envy gaz'd, 
And every ſcheme of bliſs our hearts had form'd, 
With ſoothing hope, for many a future day, 
In one ſad moment broke 
Yet, O my ſoul, thy riſing murmurs ſtay, 
Nor dare th' all-wiſe Diſpoſer to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decree. 
With impious grief complain. 
That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould fade 
Was his moſt righteous will—and be that will obey'd B 
XIX, 
Would thy fond love his grace to her control, 
And in theſe. low abodes of ſin and pain 
Her pure, exalted foul 
Unjuſtly for thy partial good detain ? 
No——wather ſtrive thy groveling mind to raiſe: 
Up to that unclouded blaze, 
That heavenly radiance of eternal light, 
In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſees 
How frail, how inſecure, how ſlight. 
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Is every mortal bliſs; 
Even love itſelf, if riſing by degrees 
Beyond- the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 
Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon mult end, 
It does not to its ſov'reign Good aſcend. 
Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 
And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whoſe peaceful path and ever-open gate 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd Guilt ſhall miſs. 
There death himſelf thy Lucy hall reſtore, 
There yield up all his power e'er to divide you more. 
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Mex to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Tho' meek, magnanimous; tho' witty, wiſe; 

Polite, as all her life in courts had been; 

Yet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen: 

The noble fire of an exalted mind, 

With gentle female tenderneſs combin'd. 

Her Speech was the melodious voice of Love, 

Her Song the warbling of the vernal grove; 

Her Eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 

Soft as her heart, and as her Reaſon ſtrong; 

Her Form each beauty of her Mind expreſs'd, 

Her mind was Virtue by the Graces drels'd, 
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e 1. 


ö be JN 


1 


Qualem miniſtrum fulminis alitem, Cc.) 


Written at Oxford, 1725 


I. 
S the wing' d miniſter of thundering Jove, 
To whom he gave his dreadful bolts to bear, 
Faithfu) + aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, 
King of the wandering nations of the air, 
| 
When balmy breezes fann'd the vernal ſky, 
On doubtful pinions left his parent neſt, 
In light eſſays his growing force to try, 
While inborn courage fir'd his generous breaſt; q 
III. 
Then, darting with impetuous fury down, 
The flocks he flaughter'd, an unpractis'd foe; 
Now his ripe valour to perfection grown 
The ſcaly ſnake and creſted dragon know: 
| IV. 
Or, as a lion's youthful progeny, 
Wean'd from his ſavage dam and milky food, | ( 


* Firſt printed in Mr. WrsT's Pix DAR. 
＋ In the rape of Ganymede, who was carried up to 
Jupiter by an cagle, according to the Poetical Hiſtory, 
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The grazing kid beholds with fearful eye, 
Doom'd firſt to ſtain his tender fangs in blood : 
V. 
Such Druſus, young in arms, his foes beheld, 
The Alpine Rhæti, long unmatch'd in fight: 
So were their hearts with abject terror quell'd; 
So ſunk their haughty ſpirit at the ſight. 
VI. 
Tam'd by a boy, the fierce Barbarians find 
How guardian Prudence guides the youthful flame, 
And how great Czfar's fond paternal mind 
Each generous Nero forms to early fame! 
VII. N 
A valiant ſon ſprings from a valiant fire : 
Their race by mettle ſprightly courſers prove; 
Nor can the warlike eagle's active fire 
Degenerate to form the timorous dove. 
VIII. 
But education can the genius raiſe, 
And wiſe inſtructions native virtue aid; 
Nobility without them is diſgrace, 
And honour is by vice to ſhame betray'd. 
. 
Let red Metaurus, ſtain'd with Punic blood, 
Let mighty Aſdrubal ſubdu'd confeſs 
How much of empire and of fame is ow'd 
By thee, O Rome, to the Neronian race. 
X, 
Of this be witneſs that auſpicious day, 
Which, after a long, black, tempeſtuous night, 
Firſt ſmil'd on Latium with a milder ray, 
And chear'd our drooping hearts with dawning light. 
| K 2 
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XI. 
Since the dire African with waſteful ire 
Rode o'er the ravag'd towns of Italy; 
As through the pine-trees flies the raging fire, 
Or Eurus o'er the vex'd Sicilian ſea. 
XII. 
From this bright æra, from this proſperous field, 
The Roman glory dates her riſing power; 
From hence *twas giv'n her conquering ſword to wield, 
Raiſe her fall'n gods, and ruin'd ſhrines reſtore. 
| XIII. 
Thus Hannibal at length deſpairing ſpoke: 
Like ſtags to ravenous wolves an eaſy prey, 
% Our feeble arms a valiant foe provoke, 
„ Whom to clude and ſcape were victory; 
XIV. 
« A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires, 
« Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtin'd ſhore 
« Her gods, her infant ſons, and aged fires, 
Through angry ſeas and adverſe tempeſts bore, 
XV. 
« As on high Algidus the ſtardy oak, 
% Whole ſpreading boughs the axe's ſharpneſs feel, 
Improves by loſs, and, thriving with the ſtroke, 
© Draws health and vigour from the wounding ſteel. 
XVI. 
„Not Hydra ſprouting from her mangled head 
So tir'd the baffled force of Hercules; 
Nor Thebes, nor Colchis, ſuch a monſter bred, 
Pregnant of ills, and fam'd for prodizics. 
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XVII. 
« Plunge her in ocean, like the morning ſun, 
« Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths below: 
% To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, 
* Recruits her ſtrength, and foils the wondering foe. 
| XVII. 
No more of victory the joyful fame 
Shall from my camp to haughty Carthage fly; 
6% Loft, loſt are all the glories of her name! 
With Afdrubal her hopes and fortune die 
XIX. 
* What ſhall the Claudian valour not perform, 
&* Which Power Divine guards with propitious care, 
* Which Wiſdom ſteers through all the dangerous 
«© ſtorm, 


* Through all the rocks and ſhoals of doubtful war? 
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VIRTUE and FAME. 
TO THE 
Countess of EGREMONT. 


TIRTVUE and Fame, the other day, 
Happen'd to croſs each other's way; 

Said Virtue, ©** Hark ye! madam Fame, 
Your lady ſhip is much to blame; 
Jove bids you always wait on me, 
And yet your face TI feldom fee: 
The Paphian queen employs your trumpet, 
And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet ; 
Or, thundering through the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car.” 

Saith Fame, Dear madam, I proteſt 
I never find myſelf fo bleſt 
As when I humbly wait behind you: 
But tis ſo mighty hard to find you, 
In ſach obſcure retreats you lurk, 
To ſeek you, is an endleſs work.” 

« Well, anſwer'd Virtue, I allow 
Your plea. But hear, and mark me now, 
i know (without offence to others) 

I know the beſt of wives and mothers; 

Who never paſs'd an uſcleſs day 
In ſcandal, goſſiping, or play: 
Whoſe modeſt wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, 
Is lively chearful innocence; 
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Whoſe heart nor envy knows nor ſpite, 

Whoſe duty is her fole delight; 

Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 

Her parents joy, her huſband's paſſion.” 
Fame ſmil'd, and anſwer d, On my life, 

This is ſome country parſon's wife, 

Who never ſaw the court nor town, 

Whoſe face is homely as her gown; 

Who banquets upon eggs and bacon—" 

No, madam, no—you're much miſtaken-- 

I beg you'll let me ſet you right— 

is one with every beauty bright; 

Adorn'd with every poliſh'd art 

That rank or fortune can impart; 

"Tis the moſt celebrated toaſt 

That Britain's ſpacious iſle can boaſt ; 

*Tis princely Petworth's noble dame; 

"Tis Ec6xEMonT—Go, tell it, Fame!“ 


Addition extempore, by Earl Haxbwicks. 


1 heard with pleaſure- ſtrait replied, 
% Firſt on my roll (ſtands Wyndham's bridez 
My trumpet oft I've rais'd, to found 
Her modeſt praiſe the world around; 
But notes were wanting—Canſt thou find 
A Muſe to ſing her face, her mind? 
Believe me, I can name but one, 
A friend of yours—'tis LYTTIETOX.“ 
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SLE HL EB KM 


ru. RE MM 


To EFazxr HARDWICK E. 


Occaſioned by the foregoing Verſes. 


My Lonp, 

A Tuovsand thanks to your lordſhip for your ad- 
dition to my verſes. If you can write ſuch- 

extempore, it is well for other poets, that you choſe to 

be lord chancellor, rather than a laureat. They ex- 

plain to me a viſion I had the night before, 


Methought I ſaw before my feet, 

With countenance ſcrene and ſweet, 

The Muſe, who in my youthful days 
Had oft infpir'd my careleſs lays. 

She ſmil'd, and ſaid, Once more I fee 
My fugitive returns to me; 

Long had I loſt you from my bower, 
You ſcorn'd.to own my gentle power; 
With me no more your-genius ſported, 
The grave Hiſtoric Muſe you courted ;- 
Or, rais'd from earth, with ſtraining eyes, 
Purſued Urania through the {kies;- 

But now, to my forſaken track, 

Fair Ecx£MONT has brought you back; 
Nor bluſh, by her and Virtue led, 

That ſoft, that pleaſing path to tread; 
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For there, beneath to-morrow's ray, 
Ev'n Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall deign to play, 
Lo! to my flowery groves and fprings 
Her favourite ſon the goddeſs brings, 

The council's and the ſenate's guide, , 
Law's oracle, the nation's pride: 

He comes, he joys with thee to join, 

In ſinging Wyxnpnam's charms divine, 

To thine he adds his nobler lays, 

Ev'n thee, my friend, he deigns to praiſe. 
Enjoy that praiſe, nor envy PITT 
His fame with burgeſs or with cit; 
For ſure one line from ſuch a bard, 
Virtue would think her beſt reward.“ 
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ON READING 


1 


Miss CARTE R's Porns in MS. 


Sven were the notes that ſtruck the wondering eat 
Of ſilent Night, when, on the verdant banks 


Of Silo®s hallow'd brook, celeſtial harps, 
According to ſeraphick voices, ſüng | 

Glory to God on high, and on the earth 

Peace and good-will to men Reſume the lyre, 
Chauntreſs divine, and every Britain call 

Its melody to hear — ſo ſhall thy ſtrains, 

More powerful than the ſong of Orpheus, tame 
The ſavage heart of brutal vice, and bend 

At pure Religion's ſhrine the ſtubborn knees 
Of bold Impiety.— Greece ſhall no more 

Of Leſbian Sappho boaſt, whoſe wanton Muſe, 
Like a falſe Syren, while ſhe charm'd, ſeduc'd 
To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred head 

Of Britain's poeteſs, the Virtues twine 

A nobler wreath, by them from Eden's grove 
Unfading gather'd, and direct the hand 

of to fix it on her brows, 
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MOUNT EDGECUMBE. 


PHE Gods, on thrones celeſtial ſeated, 
By Jove with bowls of nectar heated, 

All on mount Edgecumbe turn'd their eyes; 

„ That place is mine, great Neptune cries ; 

Behold ! how proud o'er all the main 

Thoſe ſtately turrets ſeem to reign ! 

No views io grand on earth you ſee! 

The maſter too belongs to me; 

I grant him my domain to ſhare, 

I bid his hand my trident bear.” 

The fea is yours, but mine the land, 

Pallas replies; by me were plann'd 

Thoſe towers; that hoſpital, thoſe docks, 

That fort, which crowns thoſe iſland rocks: 

The lady too is of my choir, 

taught her hand to touch the lyre; 

With every charm her mind I grac'd, 

I gave her prudence, knowledge, taſte.” —— 


Hold, madam, interrupted Venus, 
The lady muſt be ſhar'd between us: 
And ſurely mine is yonder grove, 

So fine, fo dark, fo fit for love; 
Trees, ſuch as in th' Idalian glade, 
Or Cyprian lawn, my palace ſhade.“ 


Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads, came; 
Each nymph alledg'd her lawful claim; 
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But Jove, to finiſh the debate, 

Thus ſpoke, and what he ſpeaks is fate: 
«© Nor god nor goddeſs, great or ſmall, 
That dwelling his or hers may call: 

I made mount Edgecumbe for you all.” 


INVITATION 
TO THE 
Dowaczx Ducness D'AIGUIL LON. 


JAFHEN Peace ſhall, on her downy wing, 
To France and England Friendſhip bring, 

Come, Aiguillon, and here receive 

That homage we delight to give 

To foreign talents, foreign charms, 

To worth which Envy's ſelf difarms- 

Of jealous hatred.:. Come, and love 

That nation which you now approve. 

So ſhall by France amends be made 

If ſuch a debt can cer be paid) 

For having with ſeducing art. 

From Britain ſtol'n her H==y—y's heart. 
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T 0 


COLONEL DRUMGOLD. 


JJAVMGOLD, whoſe anceſtors from Albion's ſhore 
Their conquering ſtandards to Hibernia bore, 

Though now thy valour, to thy country loſt, 

Shines in the foremeſt ranks of Gallia's hoſt, 

Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 

Brom Britiſh ſires deriv'd thy genius came: 

Its force, its energy, to theſe it ow'd, 

But the fair polith Gallia's clime beſtow'd : 

The Graces there each ruder thought refin'd, 

And livelieſt wit with ſoundeſt ſenſe combin'd, 

'They taught in ſportive Fancy's gay attire 

To dreſs the graveſt of th Aönian choir, 

And gave to ſober Wiſdom's wrinkled cheek 

The ſmile that dwells in Hebe's dimple ſleek. 

Pay to each realm the debt that each may aſk: 

Be thine, and thine alone, the pleaſing taſk, 

In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe 

To clothe the ſpirit of the Britith lays. 

Thus every flower which every Mule's hand 

Has rais'd profuſe in Britain's favour'd land, 

By thee tranſplanted to the banks of Seine, 

Its ſweeteſt native odours ſhall retain. 

And when thy noble friend, with olive crown'd, 

In Concord's golden chain has firmly bound 

The rival nations, thou for both ſhalt raiſe 

The grateful fong to his immortal praiſe. 
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Albion ſhall think ſhe hears her Prior ſing; 
And France, that Boileau ſtrikes the tuneful ſtring. 
Then ſhalt thou tell what various talents join'd, 
Adorn, embelliſh, and exalt his mind; _ 
Learning and wit, with fweet politeneſs grac'd; 
Wiſdom by guile or cunning undebas'd ; 

By pride unfullied, genuine dignity ; 

A noble and ſublime ſimplicit y. 

Such in thy verſe ſhall Nivernois be ſhewn : 
France ſhall with joy the fair reſemblance own; 
And Albion, ſighing, bid her ſons aſpire 

To imitate the merit they admire. 
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ON 
GOOD HUMOUR. 
Written at Eaton School, 1729. 


TPELL me, ye ſons of Phabus, what is this, 
Which all admire, but few, too few, poſſeſs? 

A virtue tis, to ancient maids unknown, 

And prudes, who ſpy all faults except their own. 

Lov'd and defended by the brave and wiſe, 

Tho' knaves abuſe it, and like fools deſpiſe. 

Say, Wyndham, if *tis poſlible to tell, 

What is the thing in which you moſt excel? 

Hard is the queſtion, for in all you pleaſe; 

Yet ſure Good-nature is your nobleſt praiſe; 

Secur'd by this, your parts no envy move, 

For none can envy him, whom all muſt love. 

This magic power can make e'en folly pleaſe, 5 


This to Pitt's genius adds a brighter grace, 
And ſweetens every charm in Cælia's face. 
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sou 
ADDITIONAL STANZ As 
T O 


Asrorro's VOYAGE ro THE Moon, 
in ArosTQ0 


I, 

HEN now Aſtolfo, ſtor'd within a vaſe, 
Orlando's wits had ſafely brought away; 
He turn'd his eyes towards another place, 

Where, cloſely cork'd, unnumber'd bottles lay. 
II. 
Of fineſt cryſtal were thoſe bottles made, 
Yet what was there inclos'd he could not ſee: 
Wherefore in humble wiſe the Saint he pray'd, 
Io tell what treaſure there conceal'd might be. 
III. 
« A wondrous thing it is, the Saint replied, 
Vet undefin'd by any mortal wight ; 
An airy eſſence, not to be deſcried, 
Subtle and thin, that MaiDENaEaAD is hight. 
IV. | 
From earth each day in troops they hither come, 
And fill each hole and corner of the Moon; 

For they are never eaſy while at home, 

Nor ever owner thought them gone too ſoon. 
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| V. 
When here arriv'd, they are in bottles pent, 
For fear they ſhould evaporate again; 
And hard it is, a priſon to invent, 
So volatile a ſpirit to retain, 


. "INC 
Thoſe that to young and wanton girls belong, 
Leap, bounce, and fly, as if they'd burſt the glaſs: 
But thoſe that have below been kept too long, 
Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay'd, alas!” 


VII. 
So ſpake the Saint, and wonder ſeiz'd the Knight, 
As of each veſſel he th' inſcription read; 
For various ſecrets there were brought to light, 
Of which Report on earth had nothing ſaid. 


VIII. 

Virginities, that cloſe confin'd he thought 

In t'other world, he found above the ſky; 
His ſiſter's and his couſin's there were brought, 

Which made him ſwear, tho' good St. John was by. 

IX. 

But much his wrath increas'd, when he eſpied 

That which was Chloc's once, his miſtreſs dear : 
Ah, falſe and treacherous ſugitive! he cried, 

Little I deem'd that I ſhould meet thee here: 


X. 
Did not thy owner, when we parted laſt, 
Promiſe to keep thee ſaſe for me alone? 
Scarce of our abſence three ſhort months are paſt, 
And thou already from thy poſt art flown:” 
L 
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AX. 
% Be not enrag'd, replied th' Apoſtle kind 
Since that this Maidenhead is thine by right, 
Take it away; and, when thou haſt a mind, 
Carry it thither whence it took its flight.” 
XII. 
& Thanks, Holy Father! quoth the joyous Knight, 
The Moon ſhall be no loſer by your grace; 
Let me but have the uſe on't for a night, 
And I'll reſtore it to its preſent place. 
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T 0 
A YOUNG LADF; 
WITH THE 


Tzxactedy of VENICE PRESERVED. 


TY tender Otway's moving ſcenes we find 
What power the gods have to your ſex aſſign'd: 
Venice was loſt, if on the brink of fate 
A woman had not propt her ſinking ſtate: 
In the dark danger of that dreadful hour, 
Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its power; 
But, ſuv'd by Belvidera's charming tears, 
Still o'er the ſubject main her towers ſhe rears, 
And ſtands a great example to mankind, 
With what a boundleſs ſway you rule the mind, 
Skilful the worſt or nobleſt ends to ſerve, 
And ſtrong alike to ruin or preſerve. 
In wretched Jaffier we with pity view 
A mind, to Honour falſe, to Virtue true, 
In the wild ſtorm of ſtruggling paſſions toſt, 
Yet ſaving innocence, tho' fame was loſt; 
Greatly forgetting what he ow'd is friend 
His country, which had wrong'd him, to defend. 
But ſhe who urg'd him to that pious decd, 
Who knew fo well the patriot's cavie to plead, 
L 2. 
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Whoſe conquering love her country's ſafety won, 
Was, by that fatal love, herſelf undone. 
* « Hence we may learn what Paſſion fain would 
“ hide, 
« That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be tied. 
Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry Fortune on their union frown : 
„Soon will the flattering dreams of joy be o'er, 
* And cloy'd imagination cheat no more; 
Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
* With mutual tears the bridal couch they ſtain; 
« And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
«© Does but augment the anguiſh of their grief: 
While both could caſier their own ſorrows bear, 
„Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care.“ 
May all the joys in Love and Fortune's power 
Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour! 
On each glad day may plenty ſhower delight, 
And warmeſt rapture bleſs each welcome night ! 
May Heaven, that gave you Belvidera's charms, 
Deſtine ſome happier Jafher to your arms, 
Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, 
Whoſe fondneſs never may throvgh care decay; 
Whoſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, 
And force each modeſt beauty into fight ! 
So ſhall no anxious want your peace deſtroy, 
No tempeſt cruſn the tender buds of joy; 


The twelve following lines, with ſome ſmall va- 
riations, have been already printed in Advice to a Lady, 
p. 43; but, as Lord Lyttleton choſe to introduce 
them here, it was thought more proper to repeat these 
few lines, than to ſupprets the reſt of the poem. 
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But all your hours in one gay circle move, 
Nor-Reaſon ever diſagree with Love! 


0. 


"PEEL me, my heart, fond ſlave of hopeleſs love, 
And doom'd its woes, without its joys, to prove, 
Canſt thou endure thus calmly to eraſe 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face ? 
Canſt thou exclude that habitant divine, 
To place ſome meaner idol in her ſhrine! 
O taſk, for feeble reaſon too ſevere! 
O leſſon, nought could teach me but deſpair! 
Muſt I forbid my eyes that heavenly fight, 
They 've viewed fo oft with languiſhing delight? 
Muſt my ears ſhun that voice, whoſe charming found 
Seem'd to relieve, while it encreas'd my wound? 
O Waller! Petrarch! you who tun'd the lyre 
To the ſoft notes of elegant deſire; 
Though Sidney to a rival gave her charms, 
Though Laura dying left her lover's arms, 
Vet were your pains leſs exquiſite than mine 
"Tis eaſier far to loſe, than to reſign! 


TW SCRI PT CS 
| FOR 


A Bus r of LADY SUFFOLK; 
Deſigned to be ſet up in a Wood at Stowe, 1732. 


H E R wit and beauty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade, 
L 3 
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SULPICIA ro CERINTHUS, 
In her Sickneſs. From TizuLLvUs. 


(Sent to a Friend, in a Lady's Naine.) 


8 AY, my Cerinthus, does thy tender breaſt 
Feel the ſame feveriſh heats that mine moleſt ? 

Alas! I only wiſh for health again, 

Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain: 

For what would health avail to wretched me, 

If you could, unconcern'd, my illneſs ſee? 


SULPICIA To CERINTHUS. 


* weary of this tedious dull deceit; 

Myſelf I torture, while the world I cheat : 
'Tho” prudence bids me ſtrive to guard my fame, 
Love ſees the low hypocriſy with ſhame; 

Love bids me all confeſs, and cal! thee mine, 
Worthy my heart, as I am worthy thine: 
Weakneſs for thee I will no longer hide; 
MWeakneſs for thee is woman's nobleſt pride. 
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CA TDO's SPEESCWE 


To LABIENUS, * 


In the Ninth Book of Lucax. 


(Quid quzri, Labieni, jubes, &c.) 


INFHAT, Labienus, would thy fond deſire 
Of horned Jove's prophetic ſhrine enquire ? 
Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom, 
Or baſely live, and ſce a king in Rome? 
If life be nothing more than death's delay? 
If impious force can honeſt minds diſmay, 
'Or Probity may Fortune's frown diſdain ? 
If well to mean is all that virtue can, 
And right, dependent on itſelf alone, i 
Gains no addition from ſucceſs !——"Tis known : q 
Fix'd in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, | 
And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. | 
Our ſouls, allied to God, within them feel £4 
| 


The ferret dictates of th' Ajmighty will; 
This is his voice, be this our oracle. 
When firſt his breath the feeds of life inſtill'd, 
All that we ought to know was then reveal'd. 
Nor can we think the Omnipreſent mind | 
Has truth to Libya's deſart ſands confined, | 
There, known to few, obſcur'd, and loſt, to lic | 
| 
| 
| 


Is there a temple of the Deity, 
L 4 
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Except earth, ſea, and air, yon azure pole; 
And chief, his holieſt ſhrine, the virtuous ſoul ? 
Where er the eye can pierce, the feet can move, 
This wide, this boundleſs univerſe is Jove. 

Let abject minds, that doubt becauſe they fear, 
With pious awe, to juggling prieſts repair; 

I credit not what lying prophets tell 

Death is the only certain oracle. 

Cowards and brave muſt die one deſtin'd hour— 
This Jove has told; he needs not tell us more. 
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Mn G L OV E:By 
On his Poem of LEONIDAS, 


Written in the Year 1734. 


(30 on, my friend, the noble taſk purſue, 
And think thy genius is thy country's due: 

To vulgar wits inferior themes belong, 
But Liberty and Virtue claim thy ſong. | 
Yet ceaſe to hope, tho' grac'd with every charm, 
The patriot verſe will cold Britannia warm; 
Vainly thou ſtriv'ſt our languid hearts to raiſe 
By great examples, drawn from better days: 
No longer we to Sparta's fame aſpire, 
What Sparta ſcorn'd, inſtructed to admire; 
Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and form'd to bend 
Our narrow thoughts to that inglorious end : 
No generous purpoſe can enlarge the mind, 
No ſocial care, no labour for mankind. 
Where mean ſelf-intereſt every action guides, 
In camps commands, in cabinets preſides ; 
Where luxury conſumes the guilty ſtore, 
And bids the villain be a ſlave for more. 

Hence, wretched nation, all thy woes ariſe, 
Avow'd corruption, licens'd perjuries, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 
Servants that rule, and ſenates that obey ! 
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O people far unlike the Grecian race, 
That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That ſuffers public wrongs, and public ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame ! 
Say, what is now th' ambition of tizc great? 
Is it to raiſe their country's ſinking ſtate; 
Her load of debt to eaſe by frugal care, 

Her trade to guard, her haraſs'd poor to ſpare ? 

Is it, like honeſt Sommers, to inſpire 
The love of laws, and freedom's ſacred fire? 
Is it, like wiſe Godolphin, to ſuſtain 
The balanc'd world, and boundleſs power reſtrain? * 
Or is the mighty aim of all their toil, 
Only to aid the wreck, and ſhare the ſpoil ; 
On each relation, friend, dependant, pour, 
With partial wantonneſs, the golden ſhower, 
And, fenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpite 
An injur'd nation's unavailing cries ? 
Rouze, Britons, rouze! if ſenſe of ſhame be weak. 
Let the loud voice of threatening danger ſpeak. . 
Lo! France, as Perſia once, o'er every land, 
Prepares to ſtretch her all- oppreſſing hand: 
Shall England ſit regardleſs and ſedate, 
A calm ſpectatreſs of the general fate, 
Or call forth all her virtue, and oppoſe, 
Like valiant Greece, her own and Europe's focs? 
O let us ſeize the moment in our power, 
Our follics now have reach'd the fatal hour; 
No later term the angry gods ordain ; 
This crifis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in vain. 

And thou, great poet, in whoſe nervous lines 
The native majeſty of freedom ſhincs, 
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Accept this friendly praiſe; and let me prove 

My heart not wholly void of public love; 
Though not like thee I ſtrike the ſounding ſtring 
To notes which Sparta might have deign'd to ſing, 
But, idly ſporting in the ſecret ſhade, 

With tender trifles tooth ſome artleſs maid. 


WILLIAM PITT, Eſq; 


On his loſing his Couuissiox, 
in the Year 1736. 


; fe ONG had thy virtues mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far ſuperior to a Cornet's name; 

'T his generous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 

So mean a polt diſgrace that noble mind: 

The ſervile ſtandard from thy ſreeborn hand 

Zle took, and bade thee lead the patriot band. 
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THOMSON's CORIOLANUS. 
Spoken by MR. QUIN. 


I COME not here your candour to implore 

| For ſcenes, whoſe author is, alas! no more; 
He wants no advocate his cauſe to plead ; 

You will yourſelves be patrons of the dead. 

No party his benevolence confin'd, 

No ſect—alike it flow'd to all mankind. 

He lov'd his friends (forgive this guſhing tear: 

Alas! I feel, I arm no actor here) 

He lov'd his friends with ſuch a warmth of heart, 

So clear of intereſt, ſo devoid of art, 

Such generous friendſhip, ſuch unſhaken zeal, 

No words can ſpeak it, but our tears may tell. —— 

O candid truth, O faith without a ſtain, 

O manners gently firm, and nobly plain, 

O ſympathizing love of others bliſs, -» 

Where will you find another breaſt like his ? 

Such was the man—the poet well you know: 

Oft has he touch'd your hearts with tender woe: 

Oft in this crowded houſe, with juſt applauſe, 

You keard him teach fair Virtue's pureſt laws ; 

For his chaſte Muſe employ'd her heaven-taught lyre 

None but the nobleſt paſſions to inſpire, 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 


One line, which, dying, he could with to blot. 
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Oh! may to-night your favourable doom 
Another laurel add, to grace his tomb: 
Whilſt he, ſuperior now to praiſe or blame, 
Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 
Yet, if to thoſe whom moſt on earth he lov'd, 
From whom his pious care is now remov'd, 
With whom his liberal hand, and bounteous heart, 
Shar'd all his little foxtune could impart; 

If to thoſe friends your kind regard ſhall give 
What they no longer can from his receive; 
That, that, even now, above yon ſtarry pole, 
May touch with pleaſure his immortal ſoul, 
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OU, who, ſupreme o'er every work of wit, 
In judgment here, unaw'd, unbiaſs'd, tit, 

The palatines and guardians of the pit; 
If to your minds this mercly modern play 
No uſeful ſenſe, no generous warmth convey; 
If Faſtian here, through each unnatural ſcene, 
In ſtrain'd conceits ſound high, and nothing mean; 
If lofty dulineſi for your vengeance call; 
Like Elmerick judge, and let the guilty fall. 
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But, if ſimplicity, with force and fire, 
Unlabour'd thoughts and artleis words inſpire; 
If, like the action which theſe ſcencs relate, 
The whole appear irregularly great ; 

If maſter- ſtrokes the nobler paſſions move: 
Then like the king, acquit us, and approve. 
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